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A HIGHLAND ESTATE, 1792-1800, 





[By THos. SINCLAIR, M.A.] 


THE property of the estate of Sandside, Caithness, was in the 
hands of an Innes family of Morayshire from about 1610 to 2842, 
when Major William Innes was succeeded by his sister’s son, 
Captain Donald Macdonald, R.E., who married in 1826 Lady 
Ramsay, fifth daughter of William, the first Lord Panmure. 
Captain Macdonald sold the estate to the late Duke of Portland, 
and the present Duke has sold it to Thomas Pilkington of Lan- 
cashire. These sales were both mentioned as at £60,000. When 
Scottish feudalism was in action there were rights of superiority 
over the estate. In 1610 e¢ seg. Lord Forbes was the superior 
and proprietor, William Innes, the first of the name there, being 
his chamberlain. In 1628 Lord Reay was the superior and pro- 
prietor, in that year taking the title of his then created peerage 
from the chief village of the estate ; a village which has strangely 
enough given name to two parishes in the different counties of 
Caithness and Sutherland, the “ Reay country” besides covering 
the whole northern portion of the latter county. The Inneses, 
from the money misfortunes of Lord Reay, secured both superi- 
ority and property. In 1640 “ Master” James Innes, afterwards 
M.P. for Caithness, and married to a sister of the famous Cove- 
nanter, Archibald Johnston, Lord Warriston, was served heir to 
Sandside. James was also commissary for Caithness and Suther- 
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land. His successors, to Major William Innes, who was served 
heir to his father, William, on 23rd August, 1787, and who died 
in 1842, held steady possession of the place ; and the condition of 
it under the Major, as shown by the estate book, from 1794 to 
1800, ought to be typical of the state of land-holding then in the 
Highlands. He was married to his cousin, Miss Cradock, of a 
remarkable Yorkshire family ; and as was usual then and not in- 
correct, she had fromthe tenants the denomination of Lady 
Sandside. «A laifd meant a lord, and his wife might well be lady. 
As to this particular one, she had every claim by her great prac- 
tical energy to the title, keeping her subordinates in the strictest 
lines of their duty. The estate being mainly then and still a 
crofter property, the condition of the people at the end of last 
century must have special interest for these days. 

The estate book, which is the source of what has to be said, is 
a folio volume of about 16 inches by 12, and more than an inch 
thick. Its description is, ‘“ Account-Book commencing Martin- 
mas, 1794; and it was written by John Macdonald, afterwards 
the famous doctor of divinity, called “The Apostle of the North.” 
He is best known as Dr. Macdonald of Ferrintosh, his doctorship 
coming from New York, America. The late Rev. John Kennedy, 
D.D., Dingwall, has written his life ; and in the “ Biographies of 
Scotsmen” there is additional knowledge of him. His doings 
when a factor or clerk of a crofter estate as a youth, have hitherto 
been untold. He was born near Sandside property in 1779, and 
brought up on it at Sortigil, Borlum. It was Lady Sandside who 
discovered his capacity, and gave him, when fifteen, the manage- 
ment of the estate’s accounts. His father, James Macadie or 
Macdonald, was the parish catechist ; and though capable enough 
for secular things, as this book amply proves, the desire to treat 
religious things seems to have been hereditary with the son. His 
patroness supported him in his desire to have a college education 
in order to become a clergyman, and through her influence he 
got a bursary at Aberdeen University. He had been taught 
Latin by the Rev. William Munro, M.A., parochial schoolmaster 
of Reay and afterwardsofThurso. In the estate-book Macdonald 
shows great arithmetical accuracy and a careful, good style of 
hand-writing. As he got his bursary in 1797, he must have kept 
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up his appointment of factor or clerk while attending his classes 
at Aberdeen. No doubt Lady Sandside made notes of the tran- 
sactions done during the winter, her hand being very facile in this 
way, and the student-clerk engrossed them in the large book on 
his returns in the early summer. His father’s condition was of 
the simplest, unless his catechist duties prevented him dealing 
with a larger croft, or that he had special privilege from the laird 
and his lady, of which there is no particular sign. His accounts 
run thus, “ To spinning due for 1792, 10d ; to a two-year-old, 6s ; 
fox money, 10d, due Martinmas, 1793 and 1794; to 2 hens, 1s; 
to two dozen eggs for 1793 and 1794, and converted services, £1 
4s; total, £1 13s 4d.” Against this rent comes, “Cash, 15s; 
hens and eggs, 1s 6d ; cash, 15s; and Martinmas, 1794, cash, Is 
10d ; total, 41 13s 4d.” The catechist leaves no arrears. Next 
year the debt is 16s 3d, and the cash payment the same. With 
interest 64d on deferred payment, the following year’s rent and 
payment are 16s 93d. Road money, Is 6d; spinning, 10d ; and 
interest of 34d, raise the sum to 18s 103d. Next yearaswine fine 
of 5s, which is, however, cancelled, makes the rent nominally £1 
2s 5d, three hesps of spun flax to the estate buyer, value 9d, pay- 
ing part. The last year in the estate-book has £1 1s 3d, with 2s 
for building Thurso bridge, and 1s 6d for road money—all paid in 
cash. The clerk’s father was above average, perhaps, in prompt 
paying of what was a very small rent. But this may be enough 
of introductory biographical matter. Some analysis of the accounts 
of the estate as a whole follows. 

It may be useful to give an idea of the present condition of 
things. From the valuation roll of the county and other calcula- 
tions the income of the estate can be reckoned at about £3000 to 
£4000 a year ; and what is remarkable is that the property has 
not changed in size for two centuries, which makes comparison 
the more effectual. In 1702 Sandside estate drew £900 Scots, 
which, in sterling money is £75 a year. The mansion, as it is 
now, has four public rooms, nineteen bedrooms, servants’ apart- 
ments, bathroom, housekeeper’s room, kitchen, servants’ hall, 
large garden, pleasure grounds, entrance lodge, and all the other 
accompaniments of a proprietor’s home. Probably the number of 
tenants and householders of every kind is still about the same as 
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in 1792-1800. At that time there were 122 families on the estate. 
The reckoning of currency was according to the present method, 
Scots money having gone out of fashion before then. The home 
farm was in the laird’s own hands; and, with shealings for the 
cows, was directly managed by Lady Sandside in English 
thoroughness of temper. There are some stray notes in her 
handwriting, of which the following shows the time when the 
cattle left for summering in the hills :—‘‘ The cows went from 
Sandside to Knockfin on the sth of April, 1800.” Some of her 
holograph receipts have also survived, such as “ Sandside, Feby. 
25th, 1801.—Received from William Mean, two hens, one dozen 
eggs, E. CRADOCK ;” “ By one guinea due to Mrs. Innes in the 
exchange between A. Sinclair’s cow and her stot, £1 1s;” and 
“ David M‘Kinlay and George M‘Kinlay for the after-eating of 
Coltok, £1 5s, winter 1800.” Coltok is a green pasture hill near 
the sea, devoted to the use of the tenants for grass in common 
during most of the present century, payment being by the head, 
chiefly one cow for each tenant. 

Lady Sandside had “ Kioltag,” as Dr. Macdonald spells it, set 
to David Macdonald ; and his credit and contra accounts throw 
great light on one department of estate management at that time. 
He is debtor for “ rent of 4 acre in Kioltag, due Martinmas, 1794, 
7s.; to balance due 16th April, £2; to half the price of a cow 
sold to him and Donald Gow in partnership, omitted since 1791, 
41 1s; to produce of 16 set cows, summer 1794, at 14 stone but- 
ter and 14 stone cheese to each set cow, being 24 stones butter at 
12s, £14 8s, and 24 stones cheese at 4s 6d, £5 8s; to a fed veal 
for summer 1794, 15s; total, £23 19s.” Against this he is credi- 
tor by ‘‘23 stones, 6 pounds butter, £13 Igs; 22 stones, 234 
pounds cheese at 4s 6d, £5 7s 11d; a fed veal, 15s; ‘dey’ or 
dairyman’s wages at a merk for each of 16 set cows; 17s g}d; 
herd’s wages, 16s; wages to the bowman as servant from Martin- 
mas, 1794, to Whitsunday, 1795, 15s 8d; two unfed veals, 2s: 
balance due at Martinmas, 1794; £1 5s 74d; total, £23 Igs.” 
Macdonald is himself the bowman, and the accounts go on thus 
to 1799, with interesting variations. A set cow for three months 
is reckoned at 18 lbs. butter and 18 lbs. cheese, 12s 44d ; winter- 
ing of 4 cattle in 1795 costs, at 4s each, 16s; three queys were 
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equal to 2 set cows, the dey getting 2 merks for three queys; the 
herd’s wages for winter and summer was 16s ; with allowance for 
shoes (“for this and the preceding year, to the bowman and herd 
8s”), the payment being usually entered each year for example. 
“Cash for shoes to self” (the bowman) “and herd, 22nd March, 
1797, 48;” and an allowance for half a calf delivered more than 
the set number, 7s 6d; which shows an accuracy represented fur- 
ther in such yearly totals as that of 1798, namely, £31 IIs 23d. 
There are entries showing the want of ready money as, “Cash to 
Angus Macleod going to Inverness for you, 16s; and cash to 
yourself, £1 1s, in the year 1799,” the “you” and “ yourself” 
being the bowman’s widow, Macdonald having died the previous 
year. The widow has an overcharge of hers for the price of a 
stirk valued at 5s, and the same excess for one third part of a 
stirk, 1s 8d. Accuracy was well known in those times. Two 
farrow cows were valued at one set cow to the bowman, and allow- 
ances were carefully made for set cows late in calving. Widow 
Macdonald managed the business well, for on 19th April, 1800, 
having a balance to pay of 12s 3d of her rent of £39 17s. 38d, it 
is entered that it was “ paid instantly.” Women were well versed 
in this section of agricultural industry. 

The accounts of Isobel Mackay, the house-dey, are equally 
correct. Lady Sandside had the home farm cows set as well as 
those on Kioltag, at a mile or two’s distance. In 1797 Isobel’s 
debtor account was 7 set cows for 2} stones butter at 12s and 2} 
stones cheese at 5s, that is, 15 stones, 18 Ibs of each, making £9 
gs and £3 18 od, which, with 12s cash from Mrs. Macdonald (an 
active sub of Lady Sandside’s) and a balance against Isobel of 17s 
34d totalled £14 17s od. Against this she put 16} stones butter 
and 17} stones cheese, 49 15s and £4 6s 3d, which with her 
wages at a merk per cow, making 7s g$d, herd’s wages, §s, and 
his and her allowance for shoes 3s, balances the account, £14 17s 
o3d. In the summer of 1798 she has 6 set cows for 13$ stones of 
butter at 15s, and 134 stones of cheese at 5s, £10 2s 6d and £3 7s 
6d. The proportion of fed veals or calves, being one for every 
20 set cows, for 6 cows she was credited with 4s 6d on this score, 
and there were also other items. She made 13 stones 11 Ibs. of 
butter, £10 1s 104d, and 15 stones 4} Ibs, cheese, £3 15s 114d, 
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which with allowance by Mrs Innes, Lady Sandside, “for fostering 
a stirk a few weeks after its mother died,” 4s ; an odd stirk, 15s; 
dey’s wages, 6s 8d; herd’s, 5s; shoes for both, 3s, and “ 103 
pints of sweet milk delivered from some time about in May to 
Marymas in 1798 at 2d, 17s 2d ; made up her balance with 16s 
2 1-12th in her favour for that year. Next she had 7 set cows, 
butter rising to 16s a stone, and cheese to 6s, £13 16s and £5 3s 
6d, which with fed veal, 5s 9d, cash from Mrs Innes, and balance 
of £4 1s 34 paid instantly on 10th September, 1800, made £23 
14s 64d. With the previous balance, 16s 2$d, 16 stones 15 lbs, 
butter, £13 8s, cheese, 25 stones 4 lbs., £7 11s; odd stirk, 15s; 
dey’s wages, 8s 6d; herd’s, 5s; shoes, 3s; and 111 chopins sweet 
milk at 14d per pint, 7s ; and 10 pints cold milk, 10d, the milk no 
doubt for the use of the mansion, she squared accounts to the 
above £23 14s 64d. So much for the dairy farming of the end of 
last century. It is easy to draw comparisons with the prices of 
present produce on these rather numerous facts. 

The home-grieve, George Hay, would appear to have been 
from the South, and not a local man. His payment for a year 
was high—Cash from Mrs Innes, £10; cash from Mrs Mac- 
donald, the maid and clever factotum of Lady Sandside (Mrs 
Innes), £6 6s; cash from Mrs Innes, £1; cash from Mrs Innes, 
#2 12s; a hide, 12s; neck and head of beef, 2nd February, 
1799, Is 6d; cash, March 2nd, £2. The estate joiner has, in 
1798, cash, §s 6d and £5 Is, his wages being, from oth July, 1797, 
to oth July, 1798, £8, which, with ‘expenses coming from Inver- 
ness to Sandside, 7s 6d,” leaves him a balance of £3 Is to draw. 
His name was John Mackintosh, and evidently from the Capital 
of the Highlands. A house, usually without rent, was provided 
for each of the estate mechanics. John Mackenzie, Isauld, was 
from another estate, and seems to have been either mason or 
carpenter from this entry, “by repairs of the manse, as part 
thereof, £1,” paid by Major Innes. The barnman, William 
Campbell, was married to an illegitimate sister of the proprietor, 
and his accounts ran thus :—1 boll of bere, 18s ; firlot of oatmeal, 
5s; firlot of beremeal, 4s 3d, in 1795 (see cost-book) ; grass in 
Fresgoe, 4s ; 2 firlots oatmeal, 10s ; 2 firlots beremeal, 8s 6d; 2 
pecks potatoes, 1s; 1 boll bere ; 14s 6d in cash, making balance 
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in his favour of £2 5s 7d—total, £10 13s 10d. Against this he 
credits, by wages from Martinmas, 1794, to Martinmas, 1795, 
£4; from Martinmas, 1795, to Whitsunday, 1796, £2 ; wages for 
harvest, £1; shoes, 2s 6d; wages from Martinmas, 1796, to 
Whitsunday, 1797, £2; 43 yards drain, horse-pool, stable-close, 
3s 7d; 26 yards of dyke fealed at $d, and 40 days in the garden, 
&c., £1 6s 8d—total, £10 13s 10d. His son John was many 
years manager of the home-farm. The blacksmith was John 
Crow, evidently a stranger imported for his skill. On his arrival 
he had “cash given him for iron and other articles, £10 10s,” 
against which he credits—by 7 stones 7 lbs. iron, £9 7s 10d; 
shoeing 4 horses, and removing a shoe also, 4s 8d; 6 pounds 
steel, 2s; 2 horse combs, 2s 4d; stabling and hay for mare a 
night at Thurso, 10d ; supper and bottle of porter, 1s; victuals 
and drams to John Iverach and Peter Morgan, 1s 6d; cash given, 
gs 10d—total, 411. Next year’s accounts are, debtor to cash 
from Mrs Innes, when he was going to Dunnet market in 1796, 
48 8s; cash, the price of a mare sold there, £1 19s; cash, 2d— 
total, £10 7s 2d. He credits 2 oxen bought at Dunnet market, 
£6 5s 6d ; expenses, ts 6d ; shoe to “ Jack” horse, 4d ; expenses 
at Dunnet market, 3s; cash paid to William Piper in 1795, 
5s 10d, and to William Lumsden in 1795, 4s; Isobel M‘Kulan, 
shoes, 2s ; Christina Mackay, shoes, 2s ; cash given to Mrs Innes, 
£3 3s—total, £10 7s 2d. Again, from Mrs Innes in 1795, £1 Is; 
to 1 boll 2 firlots from the girnal (meal-chest of the estate), 
£1 1s; to a washing tub, 5s; cash from Mrs Innes, £3 3s; 
balance, 3s—total, £5 13s. Contra—To boatmen who carried 
John Crow’s goods to Sandside, 8s ; one half year’s wages, £5 5s 
—total, £5 13s. Again, cash in 1796, £1 1s; stone of wool, 
12s 6d ; cash, £1 and £1 5s; 3 bolls 3 firlots oatmeal, £3 7s 6d ; 
2 firlots bere, 9s; 2 bolls 3 firlots oatmeal, £2 gs 6d; 1 firlot 3 
lippies bere, 4s 1$d; 2 firlots beremeal, 6s; 1 boll 3 firlots oat- 
meal, £1 4s 6d ; cash, £3 15s 10}d—total, £15 15s. Against this, 
on 30th June, 1797, is placed wages of three half years, from 
Martinmas, 1795, to Whitsunday, 1797, £15 15s. But this is 
perhaps too much of Mr Crow's affairs. He had a rise of wages 
to £11 10s a year, and with some farm produce had cash pay- 
ments from Mrs Macdonald’s hands, on 27th September, 1797, 
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of £1 16s, and at another time of £3 3s, getting at Whitsunday, 
1798, full payment, by £4 18s 6d cash. 

John Iverach, that is, Maciver or Campbell, is an ordinary 
out-servant, native to the locality, no doubt a descendant of the 
Campbells taken from Glenorchy about 1580, “ broken men,” by 
the Oliphants of Ackergill to defend themselves from the Gunns 
and Mackays. His wages were £3 a year, with 2s 6d of shoe 
money. His son, Cameron, was herd at gs, and 1s 6d shoe 
money. James Paterson is another servant, apparently a shepherd 
and probably a Borderer. He had £12 a year of wages, and his 
son £3. They were paid thus for 1797 to 1798 :—Cash in 1797, 
10s 6d; in 1798, £2 2s 6d; cash paid to George Hay on his 
account, £4 10s; grazing 40 sheep from Whitsunday, 1797, to 
Whitsunday, 1798, £4; 20 lambs, £1 10s ; to a dead sheep bought 
from John Brown, 12s; to smearing his sheep, 7s 6d ; cash, Igth 
May, 1798, 8s; cash in full, £1; total, £15. The shepherd's 
sheep would feed with the flock of Major Innes. There was a 
servant Benjamin Henderson, Achnagrey, who had in 1796 to 
1800 wages of £6 a year, grazing of Toran Dhu by paying 4s 6d, 
and other such privileges. For outcome of timber on entering 
his house he was charged 18s 6d, Mrs. Innes giving her ‘line’ as 
security. Hugh Macleod, servant, had £1 12s of wages a year, 
but there is a note to 1800 that he is “ to have §s additional wages 
by an allowance of the lady’s after counting.” A John Brown 
seems to have been sheep manager, because his accounts against 
the tenants for grass stealing are very formidable, poinding being 
often a large proportion. of their yearly rents. That his wages 
are not given implies superiority of such kind, and his name 
indicates that he was a Southern, probably a Borderer. He 
shewed no mercy to tenants, or they were incorrigible trespassers, 
but perhaps the limited enclosures explain the matter. That he 
was not a saint is proved by this entry from the parish registers 
now in Edinburgh :—“ Baptized on 26th June, 1794, Mary, 
daughter ante-nuptial to John Brown and Margaret Swanson, in 
Sandside.” But it at least means marriage and conscience. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE CLAN MACLEAN. 
II.—THE MACLEANS OF DUART. 





[By REv. A. MACLEAN SINCLAIR.] 


1. GILLEAIN NA TUAIGHE, the founder of the Clan Maclean, 
flourished about the year 1250. He lived in Argyleshire. He 
may have had lands in the Isle of Mull, which at that time 
belonged to Macdougall of Lorn. He had three sons—Maol- 
Iosa, Bristi, and Gille-Bride. 

2. Maol-Iosa or Gille Iosa is said to have fought under 
Alexander III. at the battle of Largs in 1263. The two names 
Maol-Iosa and Gille-Iosa mean the same thing, servant of Jesus. 
Maol-Iosa had a son named Gille-Calum. 

3. Gille-Calum or Maol-Calum, servant of Columba, was, 
according to the genealogists, married to Rioghnach, daughter of 
Gamail, lord of Carrick. He fought under Robert Bruce at the 
battle of Bannockburn, in 1314. He had three sons, John, 
Dougall, and Neil. The names of his sons appear in the Ex- 
chequer Rolls in 1326. John succeeded him as chief of the clan. 
Dougall had two sons and two daughters, Maol-Iosa or Malise, 
John, Beatag or Beatrice, and Aithbric. Neil had two sons, 
Diarmad and Maol-Calum or Malcolm. 

Gille-Moire Mac-Gilleain was one of the signers of the Rag- 
man Roll in 1296. This Gille-Moire seems to be the Gille- 
Calum of the genealogists. This is a point, however, that we 
have no means of clearing up, as we have no access to the works 
that one would require to consult for that purpose. 

4. John, known as Iain Dubh, was married to a daughter of 
Cumming, Lord of the Braes of Lochaber. He had two sons, 
Lachainn Libanach or Lachlan the Wily, and Eachann 
Reaganach or Hector the Stern. About the year 1365 these 
two brothers captured John Macdonald, first Lord of the Isles, 
and took him as their prisoner to Icolmkill. There they com- 
pelled him, over certain black stories which the superstition of 
the times regarded as sacred, to take a solemn oath that he would 
grant them certain lands that they wanted in the Isle of Mull. 
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They also compelled him to promise Lachlan, the elder of the 
two, the hand of his daughter Margaret in marriage, and also the 
position of lieutenant-general of his army in time of war. 

5. Lachainn Luibanach is generally regarded as the first 
Maclean of Duart. It does not follow, however, that he was the 
first Maclean who held lands in Mull. He married Margaret, 
daughter of John, first Lord of the Isles. As he was related to 
her it was necessary for him to procure a dispensation from the 
Pope. This dispensation he obtained in the year 1366.—Col. 
Robertson's Historical Proofs of the Gael, page 423. He had 
five sons, Hector, his successor in Duart, John, Lachlan, Neil, 
and Somerled. 

6. Hector, Eachann Ruadh nan Cath or Red Hector of the 
Battles, was a distinguished warrior in his day. He was married 
to a daughter of the Earl of Douglas. He had two sons, 
Lachainn Bronnach and John Dubh of Lethir. He was killed in 
the battle of Harlaw, in 1411. His body was carried from the 
field of battle by the Macinneses and Macmillans of Morvern. 
He was buried in Icolmkill. 

7. Lachainn Bronnach had a son named Donald, by a 
daughter of Maclean of Kingerloch, Mac-Mhic-Eachainn Chinn- 
ghearloch. By his first wife, Margaret, daughter of Alexander 
Stewart, Earl of Mar, he had Lachainn Og, his heir and suc- 
cessor. By his second wife, Fionnaghal, daughter of William 
Macleod of Harris, he had two sons, Neil of Ros and John Garbh 
of Coll. The Macleans fought with Donald Balloch against the 
forces of King James I. at the battle of Inverlochy, in 1431. 
According to Iain Mac Ailein, the poet, they were commanded 
by Lachainn Bronnach ; but according to others, by John Dubh, 
his brother. 

8. Lachainn Og was married to Catherine, daughter of 
Colin Campbell, first Earl of Argyll. He had one son and two 
daughters, Hector, his heir and successor, Fionnaghal, who was 
married to Celestine Macdonald, Lord of Lochalsh and Loch- 
carron, and Anne who was married to Sir Robert Munro of 
Fowlis. 

9. Hector, Eachann Odhar nan Garbh Chath, fought in 
behalf of John, fourth Lord of the Isles, at the battle of Bloody 
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Bay, in 1482. He fell gallantly fighting at the head of his clan 
in the disastrous battle of Flodden, in 1513. He was married to 
a daughter or grand-daughter of Mackintosh, Chief of the Clan 
Chattan. 

10. Lachainn Catanach was brought up among his mother’s 
people. He was a very worthless man. He was married twice ; 
first, to Elizabeth, daughter of Archibald Campbell, second Earl 
of Argyll; and secondly, to Marion, daughter of John, first 
Maclean of Treisinnis. He attempted to drown his first wife by 
placing her upon a low rock which lies in the sea between the 
isle of Lismore and the coast of Mull. She was rescued from 
her perilous situation by some of his own followers. He had no 
children by her. He had two sons by his second wife, Eachann 
Mor, his successor, and the notorious Ailean nan Sop. He had 
also by Catherine Hay a son named Patrick, who became Bishop 
of the Isles. He was murdered in his bed in Edinburgh about 
the year 1523, by Sir James Campbell of Calder, a brother of his 
first wife. He was, at the time of his death, quite an old man. 

11. Eachann Mor lived in princely style. He married Mary, 
daughter of Alexander Macdonald of Islay and the Glens, 
Alastair Mac Iain Chathanaich. He had two sons, Eachann Og 
and John Dubh of Morvern. He had several daughters. 
Marion was married to Norman Macleod of Harris; Mary, to 
Donald Macdonald, sixth of Sleat ; and Catherine, first, to the 
Earl of Argyll; secondly, to Calvagh O’Donnell of Tirconnell, 
and thirdly, to Stewart of Appin. Catherine was a high-spirited 
woman, and was distinguished for her beauty and culture.—A/z//’s 
Macdonnells of Antrim, page 142. 

12, Eachann Og lived a life of ease and pleasure. His 
father left him a good deal of money, but he spent it all in three 
years. He was married to Jennet, daughter of Archibald 
Campbell, fourth Earl of Argyll. He had one son and three 
daughters ; Lachainn, Mor Dhubhairt, Mary, Jennet, and 
Marion. Mary was married to Angus Macdonald of Islay ; 
Jennet, to Roderick Macleod of Lewis; and Marion, to Hector 
Roy, fifth Maclean of Coll. 

13. Lachainn Mor was the most accomplished chief that ever 
held sway in Duart. He possessed military talents of a high 
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order. He embraced the Protestant religion. He was knighted 
by King James VI. He married Margaret, daughter of William 
Cunningham, sixth Earl of Glencairn. He had five sons; 
Eachann Og, who succeeded him, Lachainn Og of Torloisgte, 
Gilleain, Allan, and Charles. He fell in a battle with his 
nephew, Sir James Macdonald of Islay, at Traigh Ghruinneart 
in Islay, on the 5th of August, 1598. It is said that he was 
killed by an arrow shot by an insignificant-looking man named 
Dubh Si. He is buried in the churchyard of Kilchoman, in 
Islay. From Pattison’s Gaele Bards, page 219, it appears that 
there is no monument over his grave. This is hardly to the 
credit of his clan. 

14. Eachann Gg avenged the death of his father upon the 
Macdonalds. He defeated them at the battle of Bern Bheag, 
Blar na Bearna Bige, in Islay, and afterwards ravaged the whole 
island. He was married twice; first to Jennet, daughter of 
Cailean Cam, 11th Mackenzie of Kintail ; and secondly, to 
Isabella, daughter of Sir Archibald Acheson of Gosford. By his 
first wife he had two sons, Hector and Lachlan. By his second 
wife he had also two sons, Donald of Brolas and John Dubh 
of Sweden. He died in 1618, in the goth year of his age. 

15. Hector, Eachann Mor, was a good man, but somewhat - 5 
inactive. He married Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir Roderick 
Macleod of Macleod, Ruairidh Mor. He died without issue in 
1624. He was succeeded by his brother Lachlan. 

16. Lachlan was created a baronet by the title of Sir Lachlan 
Maclean of Morvern, by Charles I., in 1631. He married Mary, 
second daughter of Sir Roderick Macleod of Macleod. He had 
two sons and two daughters, Hector Roy, Allan, Isabell, and 
Mary. Isabell was married to the celebrated Sir Ewen Cameron 
of Lochiel, and Mary to Lachlan Mackinnon, chief of the Clan 
Mackinnon. Sir Lachlan was a devoted follower of the gallant 
Montrose. He fought at the battle of Inverlochy in 1645, 
but had only thirty of his followers with him. He died in 
1648. 

17. Sir Hector Roy fell at the battle of Inverkeithing, in the 27th 
year of his age, July 20th, 1651. This was a disastrous battle to the 
Macleans. Of the eight hundred of them that followed their 
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Chief to the field, only forty returned. Hector Roy was succeeded 
by his brother, Allan. 

18. Sir Allan married Julian, daughter of John Macleod of 
Macleod, by Sibella, daughter of Kenneth, first Lord Mackenzie 
of Kintail. He died in 1674, in the 28th year of his age. He 
had one son, John. 

19. Sir John, the 19th Chief of the Clan Maclean and the 4th 
Baronet of Morvern, was a brave, honest, and generousman. He 
spoke Gaelic, English, and French fluently. He was blindly at- 
tached to the stubborn and ungrateful King James, and also to 
his son. He fought at the battle of Killiecrankie in 1689, and at 
the battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715. He lost his estate, partly 
through the cupidity of the house of Argyll and partly through 
his own folly. He was married to Mary, daughter of Sir Aineas 
Macpherson of Invereshie. He had one son, Hector, and five 
daughters, Louisa, Isabell, Mary, Ann, and Beatrix. He died in 
1716, in the 45th year of his age. He was the last of the power_ 
ful lords of Duart. He was succeeded in his titles by his only son 
Hector. 

20. Sir Hector was born at Calais in 1703. He was a well- 
bred man, and spoke Gaelic, English, French, and Italian. He 
went to France in 1721. He returned in 1745, but was seized 
and thrown into prison. He had thus no opportunity of being at 
Culloden. He was set at liberty in 1747. He died in Rome in 
1750. He was never married. He was succeeded by Allan, son 
of Donald, son of Lachlan, eldest son of Donald of Brolas, who 
was the third son of Eachann Og, 14th chief. 

21. Sir Allan was a colonel in the army. He was a very 
popular chief, as is evident from the number of songs composed 
about him. He married Una, daughter of Hector, 11th Maclean 
of Coll. He had three daughters—Maria, Sibella, and Ann. He 
died at Inch-Kenneth in 1783. He was succeeded by Hector, 
son of Donald, son of John, son of Hector Og, second son of 
Donald of Brolas. 

22. Sir Hector died unmarried in 1818. He was succeeded 
by his brother, Fitzroy Jeffries Grafton, a strange name for a chief 
of the Macleans. 

23. Sir Fitzroy married a daughter of Charles Kidd, Esq. He 
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died in 1847. He was at the time of his death a lieutenant- 
general. He had two sons—Charles Fitzroy and Donald. He 
was succeeded by the former. Donald was a barrister at law. 

24. Sir Charles was a colonel in the army. He married a 
daughter of the Honourable Rev. Jacob Marsham. He died a 
few years ago, and was succeeded by his only son, Fitzroy Donald. 

25. Sir Fitzroy Donald is the present chief. He is the roth 
baronet of Morvern, the 20th in descent from Gilleain na Tuaighe, 
and the 25th chief of the Clan Maclean. His place of residence 
is West Cliff House, Folkestone, England. 





ALEXANDER MACDONALD, THE POET. 





[By Rev. JoHN KENNEDY.] 
II. 


ONE of the most touching and purely poetical songs in the book 
is “ The parting of Charles and the Highlanders.” It is mani- 
festly the spontaneous outburst of a full and oppressed heart. It 
reveals a depth of pathos and tenderness not often to be met with, 
and indicates the existence of a relationship which nothing but 
death could sever. The song is in the form of an alternate 
dialogue between the Prince and the Highlanders. The Prince 
confesses that the world is often changeable and deceptive, that 
fortune’s wheel has taken an unkindly turn, that they are now 
dispersed hither and thither in glens and on the mountains, but 
he promises to rally them whenever the opportunity offers. He 
admonishes them to be faithful to one another, and to put their 
trust in the Highest. He must now part with them, but not 
without unbounded confidence in their valour and steadfastness 
in the hour of need. It is necessary to say farewell, but only 
for a short time. They had been undaunted and unconquer- 
able save by dire misfortunes, They had proved themselves 
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heroes—without deceit or fear—on the well-fought field of 
battle. 

The Highlanders respond, assuring him of their unwavering 
trust and determination to place him, at no distant date, upon the 
throne. With a thousand good wishes they bid him God-speed, 
and with no less warmth desire his speedy and triumphant re- 
turn. He, in response, singles out the Macdonalds for special 
commendation. They saved him when in his direst straits. On 
sea and land and islands, on the hills and in the mossy glens they 
never for a moment deserted him. This recalls very vividly the 
story of Flora Macdonald who at the risk of her own life piloted 
her beloved Prince through all the dangers and difficulties here 
referred to. With great and womanly ingenuity she dressed and 
disguised him as her servant-maid, and the ruse succeeded 
perfectly. There follows an allusion to his having been hard be- 
stead by the enemy, but by their unwearying efforts he made 
good his escape. This may well refer to the reward of £30,000 
offered by the Government for his capture—it was at all events a 
net cast for inveigling him, and there were blood hounds at his 
heels. With such a temptation it says a great deal for the loyalty 
and honour of Highlanders that none offered to betray him. The 
pathetic song closes with a sigh of hope, which was destined never 
to be realised. 

In a song called “The Plaid of Pride” the superiority of the 
Highland dress—the kilt—is discussed at length. It is best to 
travel with, and to surround the deer, it best befits a soldier in the 
hour of hottest fighting, and also, if that should be found necessary, 
when retreat is made. It best suits to circumvent the moor-cock. 
In church, at marriage, ball, or court, it becomes the wearer well. 
In winter or in summer, at early morn or dead of night, it is the 
easiest garb to don or doff. Then follows an indignant protest 
against the man who banned it. Instead of conciliating, such 
procedure exasperated the Gaels so keenly that nothing less than 
the best blood of England would satiate their revengeful thirst. 
Sooner would their hearts be torn from their bosoms than their 
affection for Charles cease. 

Closely connected with the martial spirit of the Gaels is their 
chief musical instrument—the bag-pipes—the praises of which in a 
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long poem the bard sings. The inspiring power of this instrument 
is well-known, and has been all along admitted down to the pre- 
sent day—specially at Tel-el-kebir where its unwonted sound 
struck terror into the foe. It is questionable whether anyone has 
described its structure and effect with greater vividness than Mac- 
donald has done ; though Duncan Ban is certainly not far behind. 
It is quite impossible to renderinto English the numerous epithets 
which so happily hit the poet’s meaning—a meaning set forth with 
great clearness and fulness. He shows the superiority of the 
national instrument over all others, from a warlike point of view. 
At the first outburst of its martial music hundreds of men startle 
into strength, all their dismay and misgiving depart, and their 
courage fails them no more. Their feats of arms are performed 
amid the play of sharp lances, while the chanter trills, and thrills 
the soul with its awakening and sweetly-sounding tones. He 
personifies the favourite pipe as with warlike aspect, and bent neck, 
and looking out at its windows, whence issue the heart-stirring notes 
that produce such admirable effect. ‘When thy hard voice is 
heard on high, Mars is aroused and soon gallops sky-ward on his 
red fleet-footed horse, brandishing his sword in his hand, and war- 
intoxicated in his movement. Then also the whole army feel the 
pulse of fight, and every man becomes lion-hearted, bent on blood 
and irresistible.” The concluding comparison is that of a fair and 
faultless spouse void of jealousy, but full of joy, and giving joy to 
others. Such is this instrument of song when taken up and skill- 
fully touched. 

And as illustrative of the hospitality and social customs of the 
Highlanders, perhaps no more typical song can be selected than 
“Oran Rioghail a’ Bhotail”—The Royal Ode to Whisky—in 
which are found many touches that resemble, and remind one of, 
Burns’ John Barleycorn.” _It is set to the well-known tune, “ Let 
us be jovial, fill our glasses,” and begins characteristically enough— 
“ Let us be jovial and drink a glass ; we are strangers to sorrow. 
Let us not think of misfortune as long as our cupis full. Itisa 
prime article in the creed of Bacchus to believe thoroughly in 
whisky, and to continue drinking heartily till the head is some- 
what disturbed.” 

Nor is the bard’s loyalty long forgotten—‘“ Let us fill our 
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glasses to the health of the absent James, and double health 
drink to Charlie. If there is a man who cannot let him depart 
hence.” The virtues of whisky are then dilated upon. It makes 
the sad joyful, the miser liberal, and the coward brave till the foe 
is dispersed. It makes the silent full of speech, the dull man gay, 
the strong man gallant, and the timid daring. It makes a lover 
of the lorn and puts the itch of dancing in the heels that never 
danced before. It makes the inhospitable frank, the stern man to 
relax, a gentleman of the ignoble, and of the weak a mighty man. 
Sweeter than the tuneful mavis sweetly carolling upon the branch 
is the quick music of its liquid flow. Pleasanter than the black- 
birds song, as it utters its artless lays is the sound that glass and 
bottle make. Dull care is driven away and sadness is buried in 
the grave. 

In all this the poet does not advocate intoxication, but ex- 
pressly condemns it towards the close of the song ; and it may be 
added by way of explanation, that in those times drunkenness was 
comparatively rare. This may have been due partly to the fact 
that the staple drink was not then adulterated. 

To sum up and conclude the Jacobite productions no better 
poem could be selected than the one styled “The Ark,” which 
had its origin in this way. A gentleman in Argyleshire dreamt 
that a deluge should soon overwhelm the country on account of 
the principal heads of houses having sided with King George. 
This suggests to the poet the idea of an ark, in which all those 
who remained loyal to Prince Charles should be placed, and in 
addition all who should be found willing to confess their disloyalty 
in the past and swear allegiance in the future. It is a very long 
and extremely interesting poem—reminding one by its scathing 
sarcasm and quaint humour of Lord Byron’s “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” It contains a picture in miniature of all the 
prominent families of the period, and has thus a biographical as 
well as a poetical interest. 

After stating that Brigadier Campbell, who fell in the 
Prince’s cause, had appeared to forewarn as to the com- 
ing deluge, the supernatural voice is said to enjoin Camp- 
bell—a relative of the late Brigadier—to build an ark not 


too large and not too small, but as strong as a rock. None is to 
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be admitted who had accepted the least favour from King George. 
Then all those who stood faithful are described, their peculiar 
prowess and fidelity recorded, and the right of admission claimed 
for them. Suchare Loudon, Campbell of Lochnell, Campbell of 
Inveran, Captain Duncan Campbell—upon whom the bard’s finest 
eulogy is bestowed. “He is the soldier and Christian in one. In 
thought, highborn, as gentle as a maiden, kindly, without defect. 
Steady, self-controlled—without boasting ; fearless in the hour of 
danger. Erect, stately, full of purpose. Without pride, deserving 
respect. Moderate and wise in all his conduct, heroic, noble, 
humble. Daring and fierce in the hour of combat, but full of 
pity when the field is won.” To those who showed special kind- 
ness to the Prince the best place is to be given ; but to those who 
were lukewarm, or wavered, a process of penance is prescribed. 
Some of them are to be thrown overboard until they come to their 
senses, and then they may be admitted. Some are to be consigned 
to the tender mercies of Neptune—let them sink or swim. Some 
are likened to backsliders from the true faith, and are to be handed 
over to church-discipline, which at that time, and indeed till re- 
cently, was a source of great terror to all delinquents. There is 
one poetess who seems to have espoused the wrong cause, and 
who finds no favour at the hands, or rather the tongue, of the 
bard. She must be summarily hurled overboard, and may get a 
bottle of brandy with which to treat the seals. If her fate should 
resemble that of Jonah, the poet wishes her all joy of it, and 
finally to be landed on the Isle of Canna. There were others of 
whom better things might have been expected—these, on under- 
going a process of purification, might be afterwards admitted, 
though somewhat reluctantly. But there were still others on the 
other hand, to whom no mercy was to be shown, such as Duncan, 
the Provost's son [Culloden]—a coward wight; the wicked Melvin ; 
and black Lachlan of Balligrogan, who, because he had betrayed the 
Camerons and Mackinnons, must be sacrificed to the god of the sea, 
with a millstone round his neck ; and who for companions is to 
have a dog, a cat, a serpent, and a fox. At the close he desires 
that justice should be tempered with mercy in the case of every 
Georgian rebel that should retract ; and that the assigned task— 
the ark to be built of good Loch Sheil oak—should be speedily 
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accomplished. It has been well remarked that almost every line 
of these poems breathes rebellion ; yet they were published five 
years after the battle of Culloden, and the author escaped with 
impunity. 

III. We come now to the descriptive poems in which Mac- 
donald is seen at his best. Nature was to him instinct with mean- 
ing and delight. In this respect he may well be compared to 
Wordsworth— 

‘* O, many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature! men endow’d with highest gifts— 

The vision and the faculty divine. 
He is minute and exact in his representations. He holds con- 
verse with nature as with a loving friend. We may begin with 
his “ Failte na Morthir,” in which he depicts the beauty and fas- 
cination of his native country in the month of May. “That 
green, lovely, and sun-touched land, fertile and full of all good 
things. Men, women, and children enjoy life in the happiness 
that surrounds them. Beautiful are the hills and glens, and 
pleasing to the eye the silver-shining salmon in the streams. 
Herds of deer dwell on the heights. Cattle brouse on the abun- 
dant grass. Birds sing merrily in every branch. Primroses and 
daisies flourish, and honey-laden bees buzz all round.” The 
whole is a complete picture of country life and happiness. 

Next we have a very fine pastoral piece—“ The Ode to Sum- 
mer,” in which the poet, rising betimes, describes a summer morn- 
ing, while the dew still lies on the trees and grass in a cosy glen. 
Soon the birds awaken the woods with their notes, and echo re- 
sponds. Sweet is the smell of the birch under the influence of 
the kindly-shining sun, as its buds shoot forth in the genial month 
of May. Every copse and thicket become gradually green while 
the sap is silently ascending, In the afternoon the mavis sings its 
carol on the green twigs. This month drives snow and cold and 
gloom even from the high hills, and clothes with beauty the 
dreary and dark fields. As an illustration of the wealth of descrip- 
tion used, one verse may be quoted :— 


‘© Am mios lusanach meallach 
Feurach, failleanach, blath ; 
’S e gu geugach, duilleach, 
Luachrach, ditheineach, lurach, 
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Beachach, seilleanach, dearcach, 
Ciurach, dealtach trom, tlath ; 
*S i mar chiirneanan daoimein, 
Bhratach bhoillsgeilair lar.” 

In this verse we have the different kinds of flowers, of grasses, 
and of leaves, changed into adjectives, and applied to the month. 
Then follows a minute account of the haunts and habits of birds, 
their varying notes, the concert they make together, and the 
felicity it indicates. After this we have an extremely graphic 
picture of the characteristics and movements of the salmon, which 
has a striking resemblance—even in the use of the same words— 
to the similar one by Duncan Ban. But there is no probability, 
almost no possibility, that either could have been indebted to the 
other. Such remarkable coincidences are frequent, and arise 
from similar minds seeing similar things in the same way. In 
other than skillful hands, the profusion of epithet would become 
tedious, and hence the difficulty of giving a literal translation. 
As the “loves of the Plants” have been made famous by a 
masterhand, so may it be said that the loves of the birds and of 
the wild deer have been made familiar by Macdonald. 

By way of contrast to the last ode, may be taken the “ Ode to 
Winter.” All the glory and beauty alluded to above begin to 
disappear when the sun, king of planets, enters the sign of 
Cancer. His chariot seems to slacken speed, and winter weather 
is at hand. The fragrance of flowers is felt no longer, the trees 
erewhile laden with fruit become bare, the chrystal streams of 
the glens are in gloom, and the fountains cease to flow for deer 
and for roe. The earth mourns—the knolls become bare. 
The gay birds with varied colours are silenced now, and 
go in quest of sheltered spots, or seek a more genial 
clime, lilies and daisies are gone, and with them the busy 
bee. Salmon and herring find their winter quarters in the 
depth of the sea, etc. So will it be till the sun returns to Taurus. 
While he is in gloomy Capricorn, there will be hail, lightning, 
thunder, and storms—darkness, wild winds, snow-drift, frost, ice, 
in short, all winter’s ungenial brood. The various methods and 
devices for resisting the inroads of cold and climate are next 
described, and some of the popular customs are noted. The 
various additional habiliments, as plaids, gloves, etc., strong boots 
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also, and thick stockings; the numerous drinks too, from sowans 
to whisky ; and the kinds of meal, are all passed in review. At 
last, when the sun enters Gemini, and his kindly beams greet the 
earth, there will be a general resuscitation, or resurrection, of 
nature’s manifold life. There will be a universal song or shout of 
praise uttered to the great Creator, and every living thing will 
exclaim in its own way—winter is gone and summer has come. 

“The Dispraise of Caber-Feidh,” though a descriptive poem, 
reveals also Macdonald’s satiric power, but the pieces that were 
unmixed satire seem to have been so scurrilous as to be unfit for 
publication. ‘ Cabar-Feidh,” which means the antler of a deer, 
was the coat-of-arms of one of the ruling clans—the Seaforths— 
who seem to have fallen into disfavour at this time. Hence this 
heavy invective. The very name jars upon the ear; and the men 
of Moidart, in Argyleshire, would refuse to rise or join with the 
Seaforths. This recalls the unreasonable and unseasonable pride 
that sometimes marked the Highland clans, and their determina- 
tion to die rather than yield. No better instance can Le adduced 
than the refusal by the Macdonalds to fight at the battle of 
Culloden, because they were not placed on the right wing of the 
army—the position which belonged to them by immemorial right. 
Honour in such a case was dearer than life—a fact which finds 
admirable expression in this song. The men of Sleat would take 
no part with men who were pronounced feeble in fight, and who 
should therefore feel ashamed to stand side by side with the brave 
followers of Mac-Cailen—men who are bold, brave, hardy, and 
dauntless, The sound of their guns is compared to the headlong 
rush of a mountain torrent—a figure frequently used in the poems 
of Ossian. The Seaforths seem to have committed some blunder 
at the battle of Alt-Eire [Auldearn]—to have, in fact, deserted 
their post—in reference to which the poet says—The heavens 
wept, the stars fell to bid you stand, but you would have fled 
as far as Egypt, had there been no barrier in the way. 

From this unpleasant picture the bard turns, and lavishes 
praise on the lion, king of beasts, by way of lauding Prince Charlie. 
Its fame and power, strength and hardihood, pride and honour, 
valour and fierceness are descanted upon at length, and in choice 
language. After a fine compliment to the Macdonalds, as with 
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strong arms and sharp swords cutting off heads and dividing 
asunder bones and sinews, there is a graphic account of the flight 
of the Seaforths to Perth, in such hot haste that there was not a 
single Lot’s wife among them who even looked back. At Sheriff- 
muir, if the story of the song be accurate fact, it fared no better with 
this clan, who are said to have been the first to make for Stirling. 
In contrast to the above there follows a song, wholly in praise 
of the lion, and partly already anticipated. The description in 
this instance is more minute, and details all the well-known quali- 
ties—fighting and friendly—of the lion. It may be noted that 
the clan Macdonald claim the lion as their own coat-of-arms—a 
fact which appears to have lent inspiration to the poet on this 
occasion. He begins by welcoming the brave lion of incompar- 
able mettle, not to be overcome by unarmed, unworthy, or 
undisciplined opponents. “Awake! thou lion of bold deeds, 
arise in all thy might, with thy spotted, red-and-white banner, 
topped with mountain heather.” ‘“ Thy forefathers had no defect, 
fortunate and full of pride they were, full of fight and constant.” 
There is an inconsistency in the carrying out of the figure here, 
for the transition is suddenly made, without hint, to the men who 
effectively use gun and sword and spear. In the enumeration of 
the good qualities of the Macdonalds the poet is particularly 
felicitous. They are men who need no urging on to war—they 
are, so to speak, to the manner born, and the merest occasion is 
enough. Like lightning flash their swords are seen amid the 
wild havoc of falling and fallen. Theirs is the hardness of the 
rock, the swiftness of the roe, and afar their strokes are heard. 
Headlong they rush like the mountain flood, or sweep along like 
fire that wastes the heather. They are again finely compared to 
an oak that defies the ravages of time, and then to a goodly wood 
with branches and with twigs, which, in its united might, can 
resist all onsets. This comparison reminds one of Shakespeare's 
Macbeth, in which the wood of Dunsinnan is seen advancing to 
certain victory. The poem concludes by an admonition to be 
brave, and by stating that there is no record of the clan ever 
having turned their back to the foe, but rather of having always 
been found in the thickest of the fight. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE TRAGEDY OF CLACH-NAN-CEANN. 


A SGEULACHD OF THE RANNOCH CAMERONS., 
(Continued.) 


MACKINTOSH shuddered in the presence of the terrible phantom, 
and, with hair standing on end, said— 
‘* Fhir ghoid mo bhogh’ air an t-Slios Gharbh, 


Cha mhis’ is aobhar thu bhi marbh ; 
*S an ainn Ni-Math rach nis air falbh !” 


That is, freely rendered— 


** Sliosgarbh abductor of my bow, 
*T was not by me thou wast laid low, 
Therefore, in name of Heaven, avaunt ! 
Or tell me now what dost thou want ?” 


The ghost replied— 


** A chionn’s nach tusa, Mhicantoisich, 
Ach Ardlarich, rinn m’ fhuilsa dhortadh, 
Cha’n iarrair d’ anam ’nochd ’sa chomhrag ; 
Ach chioun’s gur tusa mhort mo chlann, 
Tha’n toireachd mach bho Chlach-nan-ceann 
Gu d’ dhuthaich a sgrios le teine is lann !” 


That is, freely rendered— 


‘** Since, Mackintosh, ’twas not thy knife, 
But Ardlarich’s, that took my life, 
Thou shalt be spared in coming strife ; 
But, since my bairns fell by thy hand, 
From Clach-nan-ceann proceeds a band 
With fire and sword to waste thy land |” 


The ghost thereafter giving a loud “ sgreuch” vanished out 
of sight ; and this, as well as the ominous words spoken in his 
ears, had the effect of immediately sobering the poor chief, who 
now felt new terrors added to the stings of conscience that daily 
and hourly were pricking his troubled heart. He went out to the 
door ; but what was his horror to see by the light of the moon 
shining overhead that all his men on guard had been killed, and 
that his castle was now in the hands of Tatllar Dubh-na-Tuaighe 
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and his victorious Cameron band! The Tailor, on seeing the 
chief, called out with stentorian voice :— 


** Thig a mach so, Mhicantoisich, 
Neo ni mar sgadan mis’ do rostadh !” 


That is, freely rendered— 


** Come out here, Mackintosh the daring 
Else I will roast thee like a herring ?” 


The Chief replied— 


‘* Ma’s tusa Taillear Dubh na Tuaighe 
Chuir an ruaige air Macantoisich, 
Dean mo rost’ is 4 sin suas 
Cha’n abrar Taillear ruit ach Cocaire !” 


That is, freely rendered— 


** If thou’rt Black Tailor of the axe 
That put The Mackintosh to flight, 
Roast me and then thy fame shall wax 
To be a mighty Cook in fight !” 


The Tailor’s stern features relaxed into a smile on hearing this 
grim joke, and he retorted in kind— 


‘*¢ Bheir mis’ do bheath’ dhuit Mhicantoisich ; 
Ma thig thu mach nis air a chomhnard, 
’*S ma theicheas tu mar eun bho’n Chocaire !” 


That is— 


** T'll grant thy life now, Mackintosh, 
If thou come forth upon the plain, 
And, like a bird, ’scape from the cook !” 


The Mackintosh, finding that there was no other alternative 
chance for saving his life save this one offered him by the Tailor, 
accepted it; and, having adjusted his brogues, walked out. He 
now saw more clearly the force of men by which his castle was 
surrounded and the number of his own followers that had been 


slain. As they walked past the ramparts they met William 
Cameron, who said— 


** Am feadh ’s tha thus air falbh, a Thaillear, 
Cuiridh sinn teine ris an aitreabh ”’ 
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That is, freely rendered— 


‘* Whilst thou’rt away we will set fire 
To castle and make it a pyre.” 


The Tailor gave to this the oracular response— 


** Fosglaibh dorsainn Mhicantoisich 
Los nach bi iad air an rostadh,” 


That is— 


** Open the Mackintosh’s doors 
So that they be not roast’ alive !” 


The Tailor then, armed as he was with his Lochaber axe, pro- 
ceeded along with the Chief until they reached a stretch of level 
ground that lay at some distance from the castle. The Tailor 
gave him twenty yards of a start for his life ; and the race soon 
began in real earnest. The Mackintosh ran well, considering the 
circumstance of his previous long debauch; but his opponent 
in the end proved too nimble for him. As the Chief was crossing 
a high stone dyke, the Tailor got hold of his kilt with his left hand, 


and, flourishing his Lochaber axe over his head, said— 


** Dh’ fhaodainn, is cha dean mi e, 
Ach cuiridh mi masladh siorruidh ort.” 


That is, freely rendered— 


** Although I could I will not deign to slay, 
But place on thee a lasting stain this day,” 


and with that he docked off the tail of his kilt all round with 
axe, and shaking this in triumph, said— 
** Seall ! earball cat mdr Bhaideanach 


Chaidh ghearradh dheth le tuagh an Tailleir 
Mar dhioladh air son fuil nam paisdean !” 


That is— 


** Behold ! the tail of the great Badenoch cat 
Cut off from him by the grim Tailor’s axe 
To avenge the bloodshed of the children small ! ” 


his 


The poor Chief went on his way, trudging as best he could 
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through the snow. He felt keenly the degradation of his 
position. Not only was his person now bare and exposed 
to the bitter frosty blasts of heaven, but his honour as a chief was 
for ever compromised by the cruel words of scornful mockery 
which his enemy had uttered in granting him his life. His first 
impulse was to commit suicide ; because, thought he, life received 
on such terms was a thousand times more miserable than death 
itself, which is the final termination of all earthly troubles. But 
as he walked along, thinking over this matter, he met in with his 
piper, who, in the general confusion, had contrived to make good 
his escape from the avenging axes of the Camerons. Society is 
the best antidote to thoughts of self-destruction. The Chief and 
his piper retired to a hill ; and the latter, having made a cushion 
of his ample plaid, placed it on the snow, and they both sat 
thereon and watched the Castle, which was now in flames, until 
it was burnt down to the ground. They had also the mortifica- 
tion to behold all the other Mackintosh habitations in the vicinity, 
one by one, consigned to the flames, and the inhabitants either 
slain or rendered homeless. 

The destruction of his country and clansfolk by the axes and 
faggots of the Camerons, and his own utter inability to render 
them any help, filled the Chief with shame and sorrow ; and each 
time he fidgetted round on his seat his bare body came in 
contact with the surrounding snow—which vividly reminded him 
of the terrible mark of disgrace the Tailor had inflicted on him as 
the boasted head of the Clan Chattan in Badenoch. Hence the 
lines— 

** Shuidh’ Macantoisich shuas air cndc, 
Mar chat gun earball air ploc ; 
Is chunnaic e a thigh ’s a dhuthaich 
Air an losg’ air-son a lochd ; 


Is dh’iadh 4 smuaintean sios gu mhasan 
Lom is saraicht’ air an t-sneachd ! ” 


That is— 


** Mackintosh sat on a hill, 
Like tailless cat upon a block, 
And saw his house and country round 
Consumed with fire for his own crime ; 

And then his thoughts crept to his exposed person 

All bare and harassed on the snow,” 
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When the Cameron men had departed, the Mackintosh and 
his piper came down the hill—both shivering with cold—to view 
the ruin and desolation of the land. At every burned-down 
habitation Mackintosh blood shone red ’neath the pale beams of 
the moon on the snow; and here and there, amongst the ruins, 
houseless wretches were seen to cower for protection from the 
bitter cold and other more dreadful terrors of that Christmas 
night. When they reached the Castle they found that it was not 
only a heap of smouldering ruins, but also a holocaust of the 
slain. Several of the Castle servants, no doubt, had escaped, but 
many of them perished, and the companions of his debauch were 
all burnt to cinders. How often does it happen in this world 
that when vengeance comes it is not the man that committed the 
crime that suffers death but others in his stead as a vicarious 
sacrifice! When kings wantonly go to war, or commit any other 
folly, it is the people that have, in the first instance at least, to 
suffer the evil consequences thereof. In this connection most 
true is the adage of the Roman bard :—“ Quidquid delirant reges 
plectuntur Achivi,” that is—‘“ The Greeks suffer for whatever folly 
their princes commit.” 


But although the Mackintosh saw his guests reduced to char- 
coal, and so many of his servants and clansmen slain, and so much 
property destroyed, all for the murder of the innocents at C/ach- 
nan-Ceann, and himself, the murderer, still spared alive, this had 
the effect of only rendering his remorse and misery the more 
intense and heart-crushing. His first impulse was to burst into a 
passion of railing against his own evil destiny—against Marsali and 
her brats, against Macgregor of Ardlarich, and against 7azllear 
dubh na Tuaighe, and the whole Cameron Clan—but cool reflection 
on his situation brought on calmer thoughts. The question 
occurred to him, How and why was he spared in the midst of so 
much carnage and destruction ? Why were his companions and 
clansmen, who were innocently put to death, and he who was the 
perpetrator of the tragedy that had called forth the vengeance, 
allowed to live ? Was it because they were prepared to depart to 
another state of existence and he unprepared ? or was it because 
he was to have one more opportunity on earth of repentance and 
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reconciliation with heaven? Happily for the chief and his house 
he fixed on the latter as the true reason ; and having taken up his 
position on a stone amid the ruins of his castle he made his piper 
go round and round playing the “ Mackintosh Lament,” while he 
himself resumed in right good earnest the singing of those 
mournful and penitential stanzas from which about a month before 
he had been dissuaded by the evil counsel of his now burnt-up 
companions. Very different from Marius sitting among the ruins 
of Carthage was now the poor Mackintosh chief sitting amid the 
dust and ashes of his own ancient keep ; for his thoughts were not 
on revenge but on how he might obtain the forgiveness of heaven, 
and make some reparation to his fellow creatures for all the evil 
he had brought on them by his own folly and wickedness. 

And now, while the piper was playing his mournful lament 
and the chief singing his early “‘matins” in the sorrowful and 
heartfelt confession of his sins, who should appear upon the scene 
but the priest who had advised him to enter on this course of 
penitence with the hope of ultimate pardon. He was a smart 
little dapper man with grave aspect, and dressed in a clerical 
every-day suit of dark serge, with a fur overcoat to guard him 
against the severity of the weather. Raising his hand and 
beckoning to the piper, who immediately discontinued his playing, 
he thus addressed the Mackintosh in solemn tone of authority 
which well became a messenger of heaven :— 

I, 
‘* Mhicantoisich ’s e do ghoraich 
Is aobhar air a chasgraidh mhor so 
A rinn do thigh 's do dhuthaich a rostadh. 
I. 
** *Nuair a chasgair thu na paisdean 
Ghlaodh thu air an Ti a’s Airde’ 
Air son mathanas trid an t-Shlanuighear. 
Ill, 
** Is ‘nuair a dh’aom E ruit a chluas 
Chaidh thus’ air ais gu slighe na truaighe 
Is fhuair an dia’ul ort rithist a bhuaidh. 
Iv. 
**N sin chuir an Ti as airde ort plaigh, 
Gu d’ tharruing stigh an Cumhnant graidh, 
Is as an teine rinn e do thearnadh. 
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Vv. 


‘* Ts E-san chruaidhich cridhe an Tailleir 
Mar rinn E roimh so air righ Pharaoh ; 
Is ghearr e d’ fheileadh bharr do mhasan ! 
vi. 
** Gabh ri do Shlanuighear, Mhicantoisich, 
Is dean an Ti a’s Airde a ghloireach’, 
Is gheibh do shliochd ’san tir so comhnuidh,” 


That is, literally rendered— 


I. 

** O Mackintosh, it was thy folly 
That was the cause of this great ruin 
Which roasted up thy house and country. 

Il. 

** When thou hadst killed the little children 
Thou didst cry unto the Most High 
To grant the pardon through the Saviour. 

III. 

“ And when to thee He turned His ear 
Thou didst backslide to evil ways 
And the devil o’er thee his power regained. 

Iv. 

** Then the Most High did plague thee sore 
To draw thee in Covenant of love 

¥ And from the fire He snatched thee out. 

v. 

** *Twas He that hardened the Tailor’s heart, 
As erst He’d done unto King Pharaoh ; 
And he cut thy kilt from off thy haunches, 

VI. 

‘© Take to thy Saviour, Mackintosh, 
And glorify thou the Most High, 
And thy seed shall possess this land,” 





The Priest thereupon evanished from sight and was no more 
seen ; but the solemn words which he had spoken fell like good 
seed into the now deeply-ploughed soil of the Mackintosh’s heart, 
and produced abundant and happy fruits for the benefit of 
himself and his clan and posterity. Over the ruins of his Castle 
good and wise resolutions were formed, and were so well 
persevered in that, under him, the House of Mackintosh once 
more arose like another Phoenix from its ashes! It is quite true 
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that the curses entailed by the murder of Clach-nan-cean has ever 
since continued to dog the family, producing “many breaches” 
in the succession in Moy Hall ; often, like the destroying angel 
of old, taking away the first-born son—the “ roof-tree of the 
house,” in the prime of manly strength and beauty and hopeful- 
ness ; but the house has, nevertheless, continued to flourish in the 
midst of all its family mishaps and trials, and it is now reckoned 
one of the oldest and most respectable amongst the native aristo- 
cracy of the Highlands. Long may the chiefs of the clan con- 
tinue to base the stability and greatness of their house on a true 
“ Mackintosh Lament” for the follies of youth and the errors and 
shortcomings of maturer years ! 

Meanwhile Zaillear Dubh na Tuaighe and his men, after they 
had burnt the castle and country of the Mackintosh in Badenoch, 
and put a great number of people to death by their avenging 
axes and faggots, collected as many cattle as they could find and 
were driving a huge “creach” before them in a south-westerly 
direction. This was the general termination in those times of 
every successful fray into hostile territory ; and the Camerons of 
Lochiel were reckoned more than ordinary experts in the pursuit 
of this most gentlemanly calling. Cattle were then looked on in 
the same light as deer are nowadays. They were only imaginary 
property—that is, property so long as they remained on one’s 
land, but no longer ; and it was only by a process of hanging 
everybody that “lifted” cattle or sheep that Highlanders could 
be brought to see that there was any moral delinquency in using 
those animals for food which the green grass of their native hills 
supported. 

(To be continued.) 
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VI.—CUCHULINN. 


WE now come to Cuchulinn, son of. Sualtam, “ fortissimus heros 
Scotorum”—the bravest hero of the Scotic race, as Tigernach of 
old says. Cuchulinn was the favourite demigod hero of the 
ancient Gael, a position which Fionn holds among the modern 
Gaelic-speaking races. Feats which are in the oldest literature 
recorded of Cuchulinn, are in modern times attributed to Fionn, 
and the two cycles which centre round these heroes have got 
mixed in incident and story, though not in names. The heroes 
of the Cuchulinn cycle are hardly ever, in the genuine tales and 
ballads, mingled with the warriors of Fionn, It is practically in 
Macpherson’s work alone that Cuchulinn and Fionn are brought 
together, and there Cuchulinn is made to hide his diminished 
head before the sun of Morven’s king. Chronology sets the two 
cycles close on three centuries apart, but they are as near three 
times ten centuries apart in the matter of literary, social, and 
historical development. The Cuchulinn cycle is Homeric; the 
Fionn cycle is the essence of Folklore. 

Cuchulinn is not much known in Scotland ; his name belongs 
to the literary rather than the popular epos or epic sagas. Yet 
he is known and his greatness recognised, but his sun is setting, 
for Fionn holds the zenith of glory. The Dean of Lismore has 
three ballads about Cuchulinn—the first is the opening part of 
the “‘ Sickbed of Cuchulinn,” the second is the death of Conlaoch, 
Cuchulinn’s son, and the third is the ballad of the “ Heads,” the 
heads which were taken in revenge for Cuchulinn’s death by 
Conall Cernach. The ballads of Conlaoch and of the Heads are 
well known in modern times and have been collected in various 
places and published. The “Sickbed” is unknown outside the 
Dean’s book. The other ballads about Cuchvlinn are descriptions 
of his Car and his Sword, poems or rather rhythmic descriptions 
of 64 and 13 lines respectively, which are evidently introductory 
portions of some longer piece, possibly of the “ Wooing of Emer.” 
There are one or two ballads connecting Cuchulinn with Garbh 
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Mac Stairn, the Danish King, but they are late; the whole story 
degenerates in the popular tales into Jack the Giant Killer tricks, 
in which Cuchulinn defeats and cheats his father-in-law Garbh the 
son of Starn. 

Cuchulinn’s greatest life-work is contained in the epic saga of 
the Tain Bo Chualgne. A raid is made by Ailill and Meave into 
Ulster to get the famous bull Donn Chualgne (Brown of Cualgne) 
and the Ulster people all save Cuchulinn are placed under a 
spell whereby they cannot go out to fight. Cuchulinn alone with- 
stands the hosts of Meave, dealing death with his sling and fight- 
ing successive champions “ at the ford,” which gives passage into 
Ulster. But he fails, apparently through demon influences, and 
Meave ravages Ulster and gets the Donn of Cualgne. But, as 
she is returning, the Ulster men shake off their lethargic spell and 
pursue. A battle is fought. Cuchulinn again appears and carries 
all before him. The Donn, however, is not recovered; he is 
taken to Connaught, where, finding himself in pastures new, he 
fetches a series of mighty bellow which brings on the scene the 
next best bull in the world—the Finnbeannach or White-horned 
—a bull possessed by Ailill. They fought, the Donn overcame ‘ 
his rival, and raising him on his horns rushed off with him north- 
wards leaving detached portions of him here and there on his way. 
His rage ceased not when he reached Cualgne, but he went 
charging against a rock thinking it was the Finnbeannach and 
thus dashed out his brains. 

The Tain Bo Chualgne has degenerated much in the High- 
land form of it. It begins with Cuchulinn’s birth and youthful 
exploits ; then there is the quarrel about the Donn ; thereafter 
comes the fighting, especially the fight with Ferdia “at the ford ;” 
then Garbh, the Giant, son of Starn, brings the comic element upon 
the scene ; after him Cuchulinn encounters the witch daughters 
of Cailetin, a magician whom Cuchulinn had slain in the earlier 
part of his ford-fighting, and the hero is slain through their craft ; 
. and, lastly, Conall Cernach enacts bloody vengeance for his beloved 

friend, and, as he returns from the fight with a withy full of heads 
| of foes, he meets Emer, Cuchulinn’s wife, and tells her to whom 
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‘ps each head belongs. The following excellent version of the tale 
{le was got in its Gaelic original by Mr. A. A. Carmichael, in Benbe- 
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cula, and his Gaelic appears in the Transactions of the Inverness 
Gaelic Society, Vol. II. We are alone responsible for the trans- 
lation and other material. 





THE COWSPOIL OF CUALGNE. 
THE framing of the story. 

There was a gentleman in Erin whom they called Du’allach. He 
was not a landlord at all; but he had a good share of the world’s 
goods and good education, and was descended of a respectable 
family, and, accordingly, he had a seat in the company of gentle- 
men. He had but one son, named Cuchullain. He himself and 
the Earl of Glen Cuilisg were at college together and they were 
friends and companions to one another. The daughter of the 
Earl was marrying, and the Earl sent an invitation to the wedding 
to Du’allach a week before the time. The Duallach and his 
wife went away to the wedding with their men-servants and 
their saddled horses. Cuchullain was seeking to go, but he would 
not be allowed. When they went away he went away after them. 
He hada ball andaclub. At nightfall, at sunset, they reached 
the big bridge that was going over to the Earl’s palace. There 
was a dog on the bridge watching it, and he would not let any 
man pass without paying. The boy had no money. He thought 
within himself that it would be very disgraceful for him to turn 
home, and he placed the ball on a hillock and he struck it right 
through the dog lengthways and he threw the dog in a heap over 
the bridge. That is the first heroic act Cuchullain performed. 

He went into the town and he saw some lads clubbing (play- 
ing shinty) and he began to club along with them, When night 
came he said to one of the lads who were clubbing with him, 
“Ts it not here,” said he, “that the house of the Earl is?” “It 
is,” said the other; “what is your business with him?” “Is 
there not a great wedding in it?” “Thereis.” “I would like 
that you would show it to me.” “ They will not let youin.” “My 
father and mother are at the wedding, and I will see if they wil] 
allow me.” 

The castle was lighted with a large bright fire of wood. He 
went in and went among the company and he took a run over and 
went between the two knees of his father. “Is this you, 
Cuchullain ?” said his father. “ It is,” said Cuchullain.” “How 
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did you get in and the dog on the bridge?” “TI killed the dog.” 
What was it but that one of the Earl’s stewards was in the room, 
and he went and told his master the words of Cuchullain. The 
Earl jumped down the floor. ‘Who is here,” said he, “who 
killed my dog on the bridge ?” Noone uttered asyllable. They 
were afraid. 

The Dwraltach said, “Here is the man who says to me that 
he killed your dog.” “I will not believe that—that a little boy like 
that would kill my dog.” “Oh! it is I indeed who killed him, 
and you will not attribute it to anybody else but to me,” said 
Cuchullain.” “ Well,” said the Earl, “ you must wait seven years 
watching the bridge, taking care of it till I rear a dog fit for your 
place, or you will pay me £700 sterling.” “Indeed I will pay 
that for my son,” said the Du’altach ; “ but if I will I shall not 
be much worth after it. But if I would get time I would pay 
that and myself be as I was before.” 

Cuchullain stood up and said, “ You will not pay one penny, 
father, but I will go to the bridge to guard it for him, and I will 
stay a year and he must give a dog’s justice to me.” 

Cuchullain was then a year on the bridge. He was awful for 
learning, and every one that would come to the bridge he would 
say to him, “I will not let you over if you will not give me a les- 
son,” and when a gentleman came he would give him pay and a 
lesson along with it. With how diligent he was picking it up, he 
learned in this way much knowledge. He then came home. 
There was at that time of the world a college in Dun-sgathaich, 
in the Island of Skye, and there was not a man worthy of being 
called a man in the kingdom of Scotland, or of England, or of Ire- 
land, that would not send his son to learn in it. One was not 
esteemed but he who would get his education at Dun-sgathaich. 
There was no learning or good education or good feat but was to 
be got there, and the feat was not prized but the feat that was 
taught there. Cuchullain would not live if he was not allowed 
to the college of Dun-sgathaich, and he was allowed away. He 
was nine years there. There was a Scottish gentleman named 
Feardiag, son of Daimbain, in the school in Cuchullain’s time 
and he was the first champion of the world in his own day. 
Feardiag and Cuchullain were lying and rising together dur- 
ing the whole nine years, and they were companions to one 
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another. When they were parting they swore to one another 
that the one would not trouble the other forever. The one learnt 
nothing but what the other learnt, but one feat that Cuchullain 


had, called the gath balg. 
They had men servants, and the two servants were brothers, 


Feardiag’s lad was called the lad of the Iurach, and Laochaire 
Mac Nearst was the name of Cuchullain’s lad. The lads were their 
pages in the school and they were themselves not far back. 
Laochaire Mac Nearst followed Cuchullain and Gille na Iuraich 


followed the Feardiag. 
They left Dun-sgathaich and Cuchullain turned home to Erin. 


Cuchullain and Laochaire Mac Nearst came home to the house of 
Du’altach, the Good Grianan of Erin. The Du’altach had fifty 
cows in an island of the sea, and what but one of them had a calf, 
and it was not known on the face of Christendom where she got 
the bull. There was nota colour in the rainbow or in the heavens 
but was on the calf. Cuchullain would not be alive and he a 
brave fellow after coming from the bridge, if the calf would not be 
named after himself. His father was not willing to give him the 
calf since it was not a she-calf. “I must get it. I prefer this he- 
one to ten she-ones,” and he got the calf. The calf was only a 
calf at the time when Cuchullain went to the school of Dun- 
sgathaich, but he was a bull when he came back from it. The like 
of it was not in Erin but itself. It is related that he would make a 
cow with calf with a low throughout the five parts of Erin. His name 


was Donn-Guaillionn. 
Cuchullain turned home to Grian-math in Erin and himself 


and his servant Laochaire Mac Nearst would be going 
to hunt to the other side of Erin. He would be visiting the 
daughter of Garbh Mac Stairn and he would say to her, “I will 
come to-day and I will come to-morrow,” and he would meet her 
and the result was that he ran away with her. He took her home 
to the house of his father and he set up house for himself, and he 
and she were pleasing one another very well. The queen of the 
one half of Erin was a woman who was called Maoim a Chrua- 
chain, and the king of the other half was Oiriol Fhaolamach. 
She was a widow and he was a widower. Their relations and ad- 
visers began to say to them that they should marry and put their 
possessions together. She had a courtier, a son of her sister 
named Feargus Philisteach, and the queen asked his advice if she 
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should marry Oiriol. “ Will you be willing that I should marry 
Oiriol?” said she. “I will,” said Feargus, ‘be very willing that you 
should marry him, indeed. There is a heavy charge on myself, 
and I am for lightening it.” 

They were put to marry, and Maoim a Chruachain and 
Oiriol Fhaolumach married. At the end of a month or so they 
went to loggerheads and they quarrelled. The one began to 
blame the other for having too big a share of the world. Upon 
this they began to count the stock, and when the stock was 
counted and put together he had a bull more than her. The 
name of the bull was the Binne-bheoch. The queen began upon 
this to ask Feargus where a bull could be got that would fight 
Binne-bheoch, the “ Horned Beast,” and that would master 
him, and she would not have worldly life if she would not get 
one. “I do not know that,” said Feargus, “where a bull can 
be got that will fight him, and obtain the mastery over him, 
except Du’allach’s Donn-guaillionn, and that is not the sport going 
to meet himself and getting him from him. He himself is strong, 
and he has a very strong, conceited, high-minded son, and if he 
is not won by peace, he will not be won at all by wrath.” “There 
is not a man that I have better suited for the purpose than your- 
self. You will go to ask the bull, and you will bring with you 
thirteen of the big lads,” said the Queen. Feargus Philisteach and 
thirteen of the big lads of Maoim a Chruachain went to seek 
the Donn-guaillion. They reached Du’altach’s house about mid- 
day, and Feargus went in to Du’altach’s hall. He asked the 
bull standing. “You are in a hurry,” said Duw’altach, “is it in 
search of fire youcame? Sit down and tell your news.” “No, 
until I shall know about my business.” “Well, it is not I that 
have that to give to you, but my son, Cuchullain. He is on the 
hunting mountain, but he will be home in the beginning of the 
evening. You are welcome along with myself to-night, and wait 
till Cuchullain comes from the hunting.” “I have big lads that I 
brought with me to help me with the bull, and it is not proper 
that they should be in our company.” “I have plenty of barns 
in which we may put them in order.” Plenty of meat and drink 
and bedclothes were sent to the big lads. They got blind 
drunk, Feargus and the Du’altach were drinking in the big 
house till Cuchullain came home at the beginning of the night. 
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Cuchullain heard a sound of revelry in the barn of his father and 
he went over. He then came to the big house, and he went in 
where his father and Feargus were passing the evening joyfully. 
“That is your business man,” said Du’allach to Feargus. Then 
Feargus began to ask the bull from Cuchullain as sweet and as 
cunning and as wordy as he could. “You will get,” said he, 
“gold and silver and the friendship of Maoim Chruachain, and 
the right hand of Oiriol.” Cuchullain said nothing, but listened 
to him. He turned his back. “Shall I get the bull?” “I do 
not know but you will.” Feargus rose up quickly and went 
out to the barn where the big lads were. Cuchullain followed 
him. The lads were blinded with drink. “Did you get the 
bull ?” every one said to Feargus. “I did, but my servants 
would not get him.” This one and the next one said, “ Why 
would your men not get him?” “If they would not get him 
willingly they would take him in spite,” every one said. Cuchul- 
lain heard the words and turned back. Feargus turned back to 
the house, and himself and the Du’allach slept in the same room. 
Cuchullain went and put a bar on the barn door so that none 
should get out, and he set the house on fire and burnt it 
about their heads. Feargus and Du’allach were long of sleep- 
ing, but telling stories—the one here and the other there. When 
Cuchullain came in, in the morning, Feargus lifted his head 
and he saw Cuchullain over between him and the window. 
“Well! are you to be as good as your word to-day?” said 
Feargus. “Yes, indeed. What did I promise?” “Did you 
not promise me the bull—the Donn-guaillionn ?” ‘ What promise 
did I make? Did I say to you but that I did not know but that 
you would get him, and to-day I know that you won't. If you 
had brought a mannerly company with you it is likely that you 
would have got the bull with you.” Feargus dressed and went 
out, and the first sight that struck his eye was the barn lying flat 
and the bones of the men burnt to cinders. He went home. 

“Did you get the bull—the bull, Feargus. Where is the 
bull ?” said Maoim Chruachain. “No; and although you would 
send a greater company they would not get the bull,” and he told 
the Queen what had happened to the lads. 

The Queen and Oiriol were made to promise to live together 
and they did live together. But before the end of the month 
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came they quarrelled again and again about the Binne-bheoch. 
Then the Maoim Cruachain sent letters far and wide throughout 
Alba (Scotland), England and Erin, that whosoever would come 
to take out the Donn-guaillionn would have plenty of gold and 
silver, and Maoim Cruaichain’s healing friendship and Oiriol’s 
right hand of friendship. _Maoim Cruachain was an old grey 
wife. _A woman then, who was about herself, put in her head to 
send a letter to Feardiag. 

She did that, but it was not to marriage or anything but to a 
big feast that she was going to give. Feradiag’s brothers were 
out at the harvesting and Feardiag walking back and fore about 
them doing nothing when the letter came. He sat on a cairn 
near the harvesters and read Maoim Cruachain’s letter. 

“There is a letter here,” said he, “ that came to me from the 
Maoim Cruachain, placing before me to go and keep a feast and 
company with her.” “ We heard about the matter before. For 
to marry you!” said his brothers, drawing out of him. ‘“ Whatdo 
you say? Is it I that would marry the old hag of a woman? In- 
deed, I would not, although there would not be on the earth but 
herself of women. But without doubt I must obey the Queen 
since she sent for me.” Feardiag went away himself and his man 
—the son of Iurach—and they reached the palace of the Queen 
of Ireland. The feast was spread before them. Drink and music 
and dancing and rejoicing and great mirth began, when the first 
champion of the world came to the country. 

(To be continued.) 
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CELTIC WORDS BORROWED BY THE ENGLISH. 





SLOWLY but surely are we coming to know the exact extent to 
which the English vocabulary is indebted to the Celtic languages, 
Two generations ago Celtic enthusiasts, if they did not claim the 
English as derived from the Celtic, at any rate put forward 
formidable lists of borrowed or derived words; it is little more 
than ten years ago since Dr. Charles Mackay published his 
sumptuous work “ The Gaelic Etymology of the English Langu- 
age,” the subject of which is sufficiently indicated by its title, 
The Philological Society (began circ. 1842) adopted sane views on 
the subject, and Mr. Garnett drew up a list of Celtic loan- 
words in their first volume. A shorter and more accurate list was 
published in 1862 in Marsh’s Students Manual of the English 
Language. In 1882 Dr. Skeat’s monumental work—an Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the English Language—appeared, and the 
subject of borrowed Celtic words was gone into thoroughly so far 
as Dr. Skeat’s knowledge then went. He called ita “ particularly 
slippery subject,” and so he found it, for his slips have been very 
considerable. Plain elementary laws, like the non-preservation in 
Celtic of original ~, were not attended to, and the results were ~ 
naturally unsatisfactory to a very high degree. In his latest book, 
the “Principles of English Etymology: 1st Series, Native Ele- 
ment,”* he has adopted a position of greater reserve, and he dis- 
plays more knowledge of the laws of Celtic interchange of sound. 
But why should not English philologists take the trouble, as the 
German philologists do, of learning the Celtic languages 
thoroughly ? It is much more their interest than that of the 
Germans and it is a far more patriotic course, for the Celts forma 
part of the United Kingdom. 

The Celtic words in English have come into that language 
from two sources ; Ist, Celtic words have been borrowed by the 
English people directly from the Celts; 2nd, Celtic words have 
entered English with the Romance tongues, especially with 
French. There are many Celtic words in French, and some even 
in Spanish and Italian, They are, some of them, words adopted 


* Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1387. 
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into Latin on the conquest and colonisation of Gaul, and some 
have been borrowed from the Breton tongue. Dr. Skeat's 
Principles of English Etymology deals only with the words 
borrowed by the English themselves from the Celts, and in this 
article we deal only with Dr. Skeat’s portion of the subject—the 
Celtic words borrowed by the English. Nevertheless it must be 
pointed out that the Celtic words in the Continental languages 
have been often discussed by competent German and French 
philologists ; we may almost say that the words of Celtic origin in 
French and the other Romance tongues are nearly all known. 
They are very concisely, yet completely, discussed in Thurneysen’s 
Keltoromanisches, a work wherein he revises and reconsiders all 
the Celtic derivations given in Diez’ Etymological Dictionary of 
the Romance Languages. Professor Windisch has recently passed 
in rapid review the relations of the Celtic languages to their 
Romance successors, in Gréber’s Grundriss der Romanischen 
Philologie. With these two works and with Diez’ Dictionary, we are 
well enough to do from the Celtic point of view in regard to the 
Romance side of the English language. 

It is with Prof. Skeat’s chapter on the Celtic Element and not 
with his “Principles” in a general way that we are here essaying 
to deal, but we may say that a better book, more full and accurate, 
on its subject, has not yet appeared.* Professor Skeat begins by 
referring to the difficulty of the subject, which he says he “ can 
but treat superficially.” He points out how many words that were 
considered Celtic are now explained otherwise ; over from A.S. 
hof (dwelling-place), whence Welsh ofto is borrowed and not the 
other way ; Jarrow is from A.S. deorg (hill) and has nothing to do 





* Like a great many philologists, Prof. Skeat sometimes lacks faith in his own 
laws, or how else would he have collated gloria of the Lat. with Grk. A/eos? We 
emphatically protest against the doctrine two or three times repeated that 7 and / in- 
terchange in the European languages ; it is simply incorrect, if we leave the assimila- 
tion and dissimilation of liquids themselves out of account. His statement of Verner’s 
law, that the tenues (and s) become mediae (and r) in Low German if, being after the 
first syllable, they precede the position of the accent, will not explain, for instance, 
the r of better, from ddt-iz-a. When the tenues follow an unaccented vowel, the 
change takes place ; that is all. Gaelic -ag, Ir. og, diminntive particle, for onko 
(juvenko ?), is certainly not the same as Eng. -ock of like meaning (p. 221), We 


never have seen a clearer explanation of the so-called gerund in -img than Prof. 
Skeat’s. 
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with Gaelic barr ; kiln is not the W. cilin, but both are from the 
Lat. culina (kitchen) ; dainty is from Lat. dignitatem, not the W. 
dantaeth ; boast and boisterous the Professor now sees are not from 
Gaelic ddsd and W. dbwystus respectively—Gaelic ddsd being in 
fact borrowed from the English. We may point out words Pro- 
fessor Skeat has dropped since the writing of his Dictionary : dad, 
which is explained by Old Eng. geboedel and has nothing to do 
with G. daoth (Thurneysen, p. 42) ; vibbon and its Gaelic equiva- 
lents are of Romance origin (Thu. 110); foo/, as pointed out by M. 
Gaidoz long ago, is from L. Lat. padulis, a metathesis of paludts, 
but Dr. Skeat now allows its Lat. origin through the original form 
of W. puill. 

The Professor first deals with the words borrowed in modern 
times, and takes the three leading languages—Irish, Gaelic, and 
Welsh—one after the other. His words from Jrish are as follows : 
(though borrowed from Irish, nearly all have Gaelic counterparts :) 


bard (G. bard) 
bog (G. bog ‘ soft ’) 
brogue (G. brog ‘ shoe ’) 


orrery (proper name) 
par (G. pillean) 
aree G. rapair) 





dirk ? shit el (proper name) 
fun (G. fonn ‘ tune’) a age ot (G. sgian) 
galloglas (G. & -oglach) shamrock (G. seamrag) 
galore (G. gu led spalpeen (G. spailpean) 


glib (G. glib * hale? ) 
kern (G. ceatharnach) 


tanist (G. tanaiste) 
Tory (G. torachd) 





lough (G. loch) usquebaugh (G, uisge beatha) 

These are all quite sound save two: fun is allied to fond and can 
have nothing to do with Ir. foun (tune)—it is probably Scandin- 
avian ; pillion and G. pillean are both Romance, and ultimately the 
Lat. pellis. 

There are one or two words more which appear in literature 
or slang. The word colleen (girl) is Ir. catlin, G. caileag ; ma- 
vourneen is for mo mhuirnin (my darling)—muirn being affection 
in Ir.and G. Shebeen is from seapz “ shop,” which again is but 
Eng. shop borrowed. Shanty is probably sean tigh, “ auld house.” 


The following are the words borrowed from the Gaelic lan- 
guage :— 





airt, Sc. (aird ‘ quarter’) 
banshee (bean-sith ‘ fairy’) 
Beltane (Bealltuinn) 
branks (brangas) 

brose (bruthaist) 

cairn (carn) 

capercailzie (capull-coille) 
cateran (ceatharnach) 


glen (gleann) 

gowan (gugan ‘ bud’ ?) 
a (innis hy ok ’) 
ingle (ain; re 

Kall (eal) ) 
loch*(loch) 

macintosh (Mackintosh) 
philibeg (feileadh bheag) 
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clachan (clachan) pibroch (piobaireachd) 
clan (clann) plaid (plaide) 

pe oy (claidheamh mor) ptarmigan? (tarmachan) 
collie (cuilean ‘ doggie’) quaff (cuach) 

coronach (comh-ranaich) reel (ruidhle) 

corrie (coire) slogan (sluagh ‘ host’) 
cosy (cuasach ‘ hollow’) spate (? Ir. speid) 

crag (c rea spleuchan (spliiichan) 
creel (croidhleag) sporran (sporan) 
galloway (Galloway) strath (strath) 

gillie (gille) whiskey (uisge beatha) 





The word “cupercailzie” appears first in Leslie’s History of Scot- 
land, where this “ verie rare” foul’s name is explained as meaning 
the “horse of the forest.” In regard to spate, Prof. Skeat does 
not find itin Macleod and Dewar’s Gaelic Dictionary : we should 
think not. The word is certainly not Gaelic, nor Celtic, we should 
say. The initial sf, rarely, if ever, a Gaelic combination, renders 
it suspect. Eng. guaff and Scotch waught he considers derived 
from Gaelic cuach. The words ingle, kailand plaid he says are 
not originally Gaelic but Latin. The Gaelic aingeal, to which 
Scotch ingle is referred, is a dictionary word, of doubtful use and 
origin ; whether it is from ignzs of Lat. or if it be from Sc. ingle 
or Sc. ingle be from it, is doubtful. The Gaelic cal, whence Sc. 
katt, is the Lat. saulis, and Gaelic plaide (blanket) and plaid seem 
but other forms of pallet. The word drose is not derived from 
Gaelic bruthaist as Prof. Skeat says ; the reverse is the truth, and 
it is the same with dranks. Pibroch is from the Gaelic, but the 
Gaelic itself is borrowed from the English ; initial and preserved 
6 between vowels prove that. The word clan is from Gaelic clann, 
which, despite Dr. Stokes’ authority, we refuse to believe to be Lat. 
planta. Windisch gives the Celtic ground form as gvalnata, root 
cu (swell). The word glen and Gaelic gleann are not, as stated in 
Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary, allied to Lat. clinare, Eng. “ean! The 
comparison is as bad as that of Lat. gloria with Grk. kleos. 

The words of Welsh origin are as follows: bragget, cam, clut- 
ter (heap), coble (?), coracle, cromlech, crowd (fiddle), flannel, 
flummery, hawk (clearing throat), kex, kibe, kick, metheglin. 

So far we have been considering words borrowed into English 
from the three leading Celtic languages of Britain during the last 
half-dozen centuries. Are there words in English which are of 
Celtic origin but which cannot be precisely traced back to any 
of the three languages—Irish, Gaelic, and Welsh? And, secondly, 
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are there words borrowed in Anglo-Saxon or Old English times? 
It is clear that here we are face to face with the real difficulty of 
the Celtic derivation of many obscure words in the English 
tongue. Professor Skeat'’s list of the first class—words borrowed 
in later English, but which cannot be always definitely traced to 
any one Celtic dialect—is as follows :-— 


bald (W. bal ‘ spotted ’) drudge (Ir. and G. drugair) 

bat ‘stick’ (Ir., G. bat) dudgeon (W.dychan ‘jeer,"dygen ‘malice’) 
boggle, see bug fun (Ir. and G. fonn ‘ tune’) 

bots (G. botus) gag (W. cegio, G. and Ir. gaggach ?) 
brag (G., W., Ir. brag-) gown (W. gwn ; G. gin) 

bran (O. Ir. brén ‘ foul’) gyves (W. gefyn, O. Ir. geibend) 
brat (Ir. and G. brat ‘ cloak’) jag (Ir, and G. gag * cleft ) 

brill (Corn. brilli ‘ mackerel ’) nag (Ir. and Gr. cnag, W. cnwc) 
brisk (W. brysg, G. briosg) lad (W. llawd, Ir. lath ‘hero ’) 
bug-bear W. bwg G. bdcan, allied to puck)} lag (W. llag, G. and Ir. lag) 

bump (W. bump, G. beum) lass ? see lad 

cabin (W. caban) res ae and Gr. lib) 

char—a fish (G. and Ir. cear ‘ blood’) lubber (W. llob ‘ dolt,’ leipr ‘ flabby ’) 
chert (Celt. car ‘ rock ’) mug (Ir. mugan) 

clock (Ir. and G. clog ‘ bell’) noggin (Ir. and G. noigean) 

cob (W. cob, G. copan) nook (Ir. and G. nizic) 

cobble, from above. pilchard ? (Ir. pilseir, G. peilig) 
cock-boat (W. cwch) pony (G. ponaidh) 

coot (W. cwta ‘docked ’) puck (Ir, puca) 

cub (O. Ir. cuib ‘ dog’) pug—from above 

Culdee (O. Ir. céle-Dé ‘God’s servant,) | rub (Ir. and G. rub) 

curd (Ir. and G, gruth) shog (W. ysgogi) 

cut (W. cwta, G. cutach) skip (Ir. and G. sgiob, W. ysgipio) 
dad (W. tad., G. daidean) taper (Ir. tapar, W. tampr) 

dandriff (W. ton and drug? ‘ bad peel’) | whin (W. chwyn) 

darn (W. darn ‘ piece’) 








About one half of the above list may be challenged with some 
certainty. Bat is from O. F. batte, which is from battre (to beat) 
probably ; the Ir. and G. words are from the same source doubt- 
less. Bots gives the Gaelic dotus and not the other way; brag is 
un-Celtic, says Thurneysen, and he refers it to Fr. braguer, The 
same authority holds that Gaelic bran is from the Eng., though he 
is willing to grant that the Welsh bran may be allied to the 
Romance brenno (bran). The derivation of brat from the Gaelic 
brat, W. brat (pinafore) is unsatisfactory. May it not be a de- 
rivative of the root ber in bear and bairn? Compare the Gaelic 
breith for the metathesis of r. Brisk is probably connected with 
Fr. brusque ; at any rate the Celtic words in that sense are borrowed 
from the Eng. ; in the sense of “brittle,” they are native Cabin 
is from the Fr. cabane ; the Welsh caban is also from the Romance, 
as Thurneysen points out (p. 54). The word char is referred to 
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Ir. and G. cear (blood), W. gwyar; the Gaelic word is obsolete, 
nor does the meaning suit, nor can the W. be allied to it. The 
word clog in Ir. and G., Thurneysen thinks, was borrowed from the 
British along with Christianity; he also derives, and rightly, 
Gaelic copan from M. Eng. and Anglo-Saxon copp, whence Eng. 
cob. The same scholar refers cock (a boat) to Romance cocca, from 
which W. ewch is also borrowed. Coot and cut are referred to W. 
cwta, G, cutach, but it is as likely that Dr. Stokes is right in referring 
them all to Fr, couteau (knife), from Lat. cultellus. Curds is 
allied to gruth of Gaelic and old Irish rather than borrowed. Gaelic 
gun is from Eng. gown, which, however, may be of Welsh origin 
and whose primitive form has been given as véna, allied to 
Irish fuan. We should say lubber is Teutonic, and the Gaelic niie, to 
which nook is referred, is unsatisfactory ; it stands probably for an ig 
(the corner), Norse vik. All the words beginning with pare to be re- 
garded with suspicion ; they may be Welsh, but they scarcely can 
be Irish or Gaelic. Rub of Gaelic is merely the Eng. borrowed ; 
the preserved intervocalic 4 is almost unerring proof. Shog is 
from shake or shook—possibly re-borrowed from the Celtic. Skip is 
allied to ship, and for meaning we may compare the expression 
“ ship-shape ;” the Gaelic is here borrowed as Professor Mackinnon 
has already pointed out in the pages of this Magazine. 

The words borrowed in Anglo-Saxon times are, according to 
Professor Skeat, as follows :—bannock, brock, cart, clout, combe, 
cradle, crock, down (hill), dur, slough. Bannock is from the ancestor 
of the Gaelic word bonnach ; brock (a badger) is certainly Celtic— 
Gaelic broc, W. broch ; cart is in Ang. Sax. cret, from O. Irish cret, 
the body of the war-chariot. Clout, from A. S. clit, is probably 
from the Celtic root clu, but how the modern Celtic words are 
related to it is hard to say, for W. elwt does not phonetically answer 
Ir. and G, eld ; the latter should in W. be clwnt, Combe (hollow) is 
W. cwm and likely G. com. Cradle may be Celtic ; Gaelic creathall, 
W. ecryd, which last points to the idea of shaking found in G., crith, 
Lat. eraticula, however, has been suggested as base, and it is quite 
possible that Gaelic is borrowed from the English. Crock (pitcher) 
is likely of Celtic origin ; we have Gaelic crog, cragan, W, crochan, 
O. Ir. crocan, Down and dune are borrowed from Celtic din (a hill), 
allied to Eng. town. Dun (brown) is now represented in Gaelic by 
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donn, but the river name Don is not connected with it, as Prof. 
Skeat supposes. The Aberdeenshire Don is in the 11th century 
Dion, Deon and later Aber-deen, from an old Celtic form Devona, re- 
minding us of Ausonius’ Gaulish fountain “ Divona, fons addite 
divis.”. Slough, A.S. sléh (stem slog-) is probably Celtic and now 
represented by G. sloc. Mattock, A.S. mattuc, undoubtedly has 
been borrowed into Gaelic and Welsh as madag and matog. “The 
result is,” as Prof. Skeat concludes, “that the Old Celtic element 
in English is very small, and further research tends rather ‘to 
diminish than increase it. The greater part of the Celtic ,words 
in English consists of comparatively late borrowings ; and the 
whole sum of them is by no means large.” In presenting Prof. 
Skeats results to our readers, we have also entered on some criti- 
cisms which may be found to further elucidate some points ; but 
no criticism of detail must obscure the fact that the Professor's 
whole book, and this chapter on the Celtic Element as well, is a 
work of scholarly research in which its subject is treated with a 
masterly hand. 








REVIEW. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS: Vol. 
XIII, 1888 ; printed for the Society. 


THE 13th volume of the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness is quite equal in merit and bulk to the last two or three 
of the series, and what this means our reviews in the past, which 
were almost all unmitigated praise, clearly show. The Society is 
doing excellent work in the publication of these Transactions, a 
work in which they are alone and without rivals on Gaelic ground. 
The present volume records exactly one year’s transactions; it 
begins with the Annual Assembly of the 8th July, 1886, and ends 
with the 11th May, 1887, but its date of publication is “ New-Year 
time, 1888,” and apology is made to the members for the delay in 
its appearance. The book itself is the best apology ; it is worth 
waiting for. 

The contents of the volume may be classified under five heads 
—(1) Philology, (2) Folk-lore—tales, customs, and a general dis- 
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cussion, (3) History and Archaeology, (4) topography, a subject 
without which no work produced by a number of Highlanders 
could be considered characteristic, and (5), lastly, unpublished 
poetry, Ossianic and other. There are, besides, the reports of the 
Assembly and of the Dinner, with the speeches delivered at each. 

In philology we have papers from Mr. Liddall, advocate, and 
from Professor Mackinnon. Mr. Liddall deals with the “ Forms 
of the verb in Scotch Gaelic” in a paper of 34 pages. This 
is practically the first attempt at dealing with the Gaelic verb in a 
historic and comparative manner, so that Mr. Liddall has had the 
honour and the difficulty of breaking fresh ground. Of course the 
Irish verb has been already examined by scholars like Zeuss, Ebel, 
Stokes, and Windisch. The paper is a most important one to the 
grammarian and philologist, fur Mr. Liddall has brought nearly all 
the material together which has to be dealt with. He has gone back 
to Early and Old Irish forms to explain the complications of modern 
Gaelic moods and tenses, illustrating his point by reference to the 
Classical languages and to Sanscrit. The fullness of the Old Irish 
verb is but poorly represented in modern Gaelic, which, like Eng- 
lish, has resorted much to analytic forms and dropped the “strong” 
or synthetic inflections of the old language. We cannot here even 
succinctly recount the facts and merits of Mr. Liddall’s paper, but 
there are one or two points on which his views require revision, and 
these we submit to readers of the volume. The passive in r of Latin 
and Celtic he thinks is the remains of the reflexive se, but this is 
untenable, and a reference to the Celtze Magazine of Feby. last 
(pp. 159-166) will prove why it isso. Again Mr. Liddall does not 
appear to know of the revolution introduced into Gaelic phonetics 
by Zimmer and Thurmeysen’s law of accent discovered over three 
years ago. By it we know that deach and chaidh are from the same 
root, the one negative, the other positive. Further Zimmer deals with 
the very forms which puzzle Mr. Liddall and makes them clear. 
We disagree entirely with Mr. Liddall in thinking that the Gaelic 
future is from the Old Irish future ; it is descended from the Old 
Irish or Gaelic present. The irregular verbs prove this. Chi is 
for adchiu (3rd sing. adchi) ; bheir is for do-buir (3rd sing. dobeir), 
the Gaelic being the 3rd person singular of these. The 
ad and do have been confused into do, also to dho and adh, 
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and, on the analogy of the past tense positive, the do has been 
omitted. Professor Mackinnon’s paper is entitled ‘“‘ Language as 
an Index to Character.” Itis most interesting and most important, 
The Professor is, as usual, to be congratulated on the happy way 
in which he places the facts of dry philological science and the 
researches of the scholar before the general public. 

In folklore, taking the word in its widest sense, we have a 
general paper by Mr. Macbain on “ Popular Tales.” It discusses 
the origin of popular tales and gives useful tables showing classi- 
fications of the stories and incidents that go to make such tales. 
It has received much commendation from experts in folklore and 
folktales. Rev. Mr. Campbell of Tiree contributes the knight- 
errant and fairy tale of Ualabh O’ Corn, both Gaelic and English; 
and, as a specimen of Gaelic descriptive writing, it can scarcely be 
surpassed among tales. Mr. Carmichael gives in Gaelic the tale 
of Deirdre, which our readers have already seen in English in 
the Magazines of last December and January. Mrs. Mackellar’s 
“ Waulking day” is done in her happiest vein of song, story, and 
historic incident combined. It is a valuable contribution to the 
social history of the Highlands. 

In history and archaeology we have Mr. C. F. Mackintosh’s 
contribution on the “Macdonells of Barrisdale,” marked by the 
characteristic care and fullness of original documents which be- 
long to the author of Jnvernessiana, The “ Unpublished Letters 
of Lord Lovat,” from Mr. W. Mackay, throw further light on the 
character of Lord Lovat of the ’45, nor is it at all to his dis- 
credit but much the reverse. Sir Henry Macandrew’s article on 
the Picts is already known to our readers and its merits fully 
recognised. It maintains with Skene the Gaelic character of the 
Pictish language, which we combat, and, further, the non-existence 
of Picts in Galloway and Ireland, against Skene, and, in our 
opinion, correctly against him. The article on the Caledonian 
Canal by Mr. Ross is exceedingly important in its bearing on the 
commercial advance of the Highlands. It is accurate and full of 
matter, as all Mr Ross’s work is. “Church and Social Life in 
Badenoch in Olden Times” is by a contributor to our own pages, 
Mr. A. Macpherson, Kingussie. It is a chapter in that slowly 
evolving ecclesiastical history of the Highlands which is so much 
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to be desiderated. The Society is doing its best to lay the material 
ready to the hand of the coming author, but much—very much— 
requires yet to be collected. Imitators of Mr. Macpherson 
of like accuracy, if not of like interest, are needed 
in other districts of the Highlands. The paper on the Clava 
cairns and circles is a re-hash of old materials done in an interesting 
journalistic way by Mr. G. Bain, but of no scientific importance. 
Nobody denies that the cairns and circles have a reference to the 
mid-day position of the sun and the other astronomical points, 
any more than he would deny that orientation in modern churches 
and graves points to the same importance of the sun in survival 
of old worship and custom. Mr. Bain’s views are not new nor do 
they put us any further “ forrarder,” as the Yankees would say, in 
the explanation of these stone circles. 

Topography is represented by Mr J. Mackay’s paper on “ Suther- 
land Place Names ” and “ Lochaber Place Names ” by MrC. Living- 
stone. It is difficult to estimate the value of such work. Where his- 
toric material is brought forward and description vouchsafed, work 
like this is good. We cannot say that enough of either has been 
given in Mr. Livingstone’s paper. Mr. Mackay’s paper is very good. 

Two collections of Unpublished Poetry appear. First, 
there is Dr Macdonald’s (Ferrintosh) collection of Ossianic ballads 
made in 1805 containing nine pieces—the ballads of Manus (2 ver- 
sions), Maiden or Roya (two forms), Cuchullin’s horses (12 lines), 
Feinne’s Great Strait, Conn son of Derg, the lay of Diarag, and the 
Journey of Nine. The other collection is that of “Nether 
Lochaber,” who contributes several unpublished Gaelic poems 
collected by him. The poemsare of considerable merit. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The degree of LL.D., has been conferred by Aberdeen University on Mr. John Mac- 
kintosh, author of the ‘‘ History of Civilization in Scotland,” a work the last volume 
of which was lately issued from the press. This University honour is all the greater, 
because Mr. Mackintosh never attended any University—we might almost say never 
attended any school, and because Universities are very jealous of going outside men 
of University traiaing in conferring their honorary degrees. A full and interesting 
account of Dr. Mackintosh’s life and labours appeared in the 9th Vol. of the Celtic 
Magazine, October 1884, pp 541-7, from the pen of Mr. Mackenzie, and to this we 
refer our readers for the record of the life of the sturdy Scotchman who allowed 
himself never to be daunted by disadvantages of education and of social position 
and who now holds a foremost place among Scotland’s histcrians and writers. 
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